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LARGER SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE CONFERENCE 


Need be Uniformity Because of Grow- 
ing Demand of Brokers and Agents 
for Indemnity 








LIST OF COMPANIES NOW IN 





Companies’ Committee Issues Call for 
Meeting of All Companies Interested 
in Subject 





The movement among fire insurance 
companies for uniformity, standardiza- 
tion and non-discrimination between 
risks of equal hazard and merit has ex- 
tended to sprinkler leakage insurance, 
and a call will be issued for a confer- 
ence of all companies writing or in- 
tending to write business in order that 
weak spots in this underwriting can 
be eliminated. There are already 
thirty companies affiliated with the 
Eastern sprinkler leakage conference, 
but this is not enough. Everybody 
should be in. 

Circular to Companies 

The sprinkler leakage business is not 
large but it is growing, and some com- 
panies have featured this end through 
their specialists. About fifty per cent. 
ot the sprinklered risks are in New 


England. There is some business in 
the Middle West and very little avail- 
akle for stock companies on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The companies have a sprinkler com- 
mittee, the chairman of which is C. G. 
Smith, of the German-American. This 
committee in turn has a sub-committee, 
the chairman of -which is William B. 
Burpee, other members being R. M. Bis- 
sell, F. C. Buswell, and k. W. Day. The 
sub-committee recently  circularized 
companies, saying in part: 

“Are you at all interested in the 
question of sprinkler leakage coverage 
in connection with fire policies? Wheth- 
er your charter is such as to permit 
this form of covering or not we believe 
yeu have noticed the growing demand 
from agents and brokers that compa- 
nies incorporate this liability in their 
forms covering upon sprinkler risks, 
and this liability is fast being assumed 
with little if any attendant premium. 
Should this be encouraged?” 

The circular ended with a statement 
regarding the advisability of a confer- 
ence being called of all companies do- 
ing an agency business in the East for 
the purpose of solving the question. 


The Conference Companies 
The sprinkler leakage conference 
companies follow: 
Aetna Accident & Liability, Atlas, 


(Continued-on page 14.) 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America’ 


, 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Profits Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 


























North British 


Established 1809 


‘and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


Insurance Co. 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 


with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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The Co-operation We Give Brokers 


Helps Brokers Write More Business 


WHY NOT TRY US? 





HOME OFFICE 





Accident and Health 


Compensation 

















WAR SERVICE WON'T 
VOID INSURANCE 


Companies Take Steps to Protect Poli- 
cyholders Although Confronted 
With Special Hazards 








MOST IMPOSE $2,000 LIMIT 





Travelers Demands Three Years’ Pre- 
miums—How Requirements Differ 
—Metropolitan Asks $25 Extra 





Present policyholders of life insur- 
ance companies who are members of 
military or naval organizations and 
who may be called to engage in actual 
warfare, will not suffer the loss of their 
insurance protection, generally, as the 
aim of the companies, according to the 
latest advices, is to provide full pro- 
tection under the prevailing policies 
for those who go to the front or en- 
gage in any branch of the service. 

Several of the companies have taken 
special action as the result of the pres- 
ent mobilization of troops in the differ- 
ent States, but mainly this action has 
to do with the insurance on the lives 
of new applicants or for additional in- 
surance on those contemplating war 
service. 


Will Issue Policies Freely 

Present policyholders who have 
taken out their insurance within the 
year will be affected by a clause in 
many policies, the Equitable and Mu- 
tual included, which restricts the lia- 
bility of the company in case the in- 
sured engages in active warfare with- 
in the first policy year. 

Most companies will issue policies 
freely to those contemplating war 
service on payment of a special pre- 
mium. No commission is ‘usually al- 
lowed on this extra premium. The spe- 
cial provisions as to service within the 
first policy year and special premium 
covering service in active warfare have 
been added by some companies since 
the European war. The Mutual re- 
stored the first year clause at the time 
of the Vera Cruz incident in our Mex- 
ican relations, as did the Mutual Bene- 
fit for a few months in 1914, and again 
this week. 


Travelers’ Unusual Conditions 

The most unusual provisions for the 
war risks have been made by the 
Travelers of Hartford. Instead of 
charging an extra premium for active 
war service, the Company will write 
the business only on payment of three 
annual premiums at the regular rate, 
with no additional premium charge. By 
this means the insured will have the 
benefit of insurance for three years at 
the regular rate instead of one year at 
extra cost and the Company figures 
that there will be a smaller percentage 
of lapse than in the case of business 
written only for one year to provide 
against the enlistment hazard. 

Under this three year premium pay- 
ment, there will be no refund and no 
discount in case the insured leaves the 
service within the year or before the 
lapse of the three year period. Also, 
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there will be no disability clause in 
force in connection with the policy dur- 
ing the time of war service, but on the 
return of the insured from service, pro- 
vided he is sound physically, the dis- 
ability clause will be restored to the 
policy. 

The Travelers will not write any pol- 
icy form less than the 20 payment life 
on war risks. This eliminates ordinary 
and term business. The amounts that 
the Travelers will write are limited to 
$15,000 on officers and $7,500 on all 
others. In accident insurance the 
Travelers is writing death or dismem- 
berment for $50 to a thousand. 


Metropolitan Charges $25 Extra 

The Metropolitan Life has made a 
special ruling applicable to the pres- 
ent situation. Present policyholders 
will not be affected by war service, 
whether they are now members of mili- 
tary or naval organizations or subse- 
quently join such organizations. New 
applications will be considered for 
amounts up to $2,000 at the regular 
rate plus an additional annual premium 
of $25 per $1,000 of insurance. 


Mutual Life’s One-Year Clause 

Policies of the Mutual Life contain 
the clause governing service in active 
warfare during the first policy year. 
After the first year, nowever, there is 
no restriction on policyholders in this 
respect. A policyholder may be cov- 
ered during the first year by the pay- 
ment of $30. This is a single premium 
payment. 


How Equitable Meets Situation 

The Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety has issued special instructions on 
military and naval service. These are 
as follows: 

“No extra premium will be charged 
present policyholders to cover active 
military or naval service either at 
home or abroad. Permits for such 
service will be issued if requested, but 
are not necessary, irrespective of the 
terms of policy contracts. 

“Applications from members of, or 
those intending to join the State Mili- 
tia, National Guard or Naval Reserve 
will be considered for policies not in 
excess of $2,000, without the waiver of 
premium or disability clause. If the 
insured is ordered into active service 
during the first policy year, a single 
premium of $30 per $1,000 of insurance 
will be charged, to be paid in cash be- 
fore service begins. In view of the 
risks of camp life, as well as those of 
active service, this extra will be charged 
whether the insured leaves the United 
States or not. In the event of the non- 
payment of this single premium, the 
Society’s liability will be limited to 
$200 per $1,000 of insurance if the in- 
sured dies during the first policy year. 

“The Society will continue to consid- 
er applications from officers of the 
United States Army and Navy in 
amounts not in excess of $2,000. In 
addition to the rating required by the 
regular rules, a single premium of $30 
per $1,000 of insurance will be charged, 
payable with the first regular premium 
under the policy. 

“No commissions will be paid on the 
single premium referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

“Term policies will not be issued to 
Army and Navy officers, or to members 
of, or those intending to join the State 
Militia, National Guard or Naval Re- 
serve.” 

No Charge by New York Life Within 
Borders 

The New York Life will make no 
extra charge nor place any restrictions 
on policyholders who remain within 
the borders of the United States. This 
includes military and naval service, 
Red Cross work or other branches. 
The individual war risks will be limited, 
however, to $10,000. 

If within two years after the insur- 
ance becomes effective the assured 
goes outside the confines of the United 
States in war service, without the con- 
sent of the Company, the liability will 
be limited to one-fifth of the face value 
of the policy. The insurance may be 
continued in full force outside the 
United States with the consent of the 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








Company by the payment of 3 per cent. 
or $30 for each $1,000 of insurance. 


Mutual Benefit Charges 5 Per Cent. 


The Mutual Benefit of Newark, has 
taken special action restoring to all ap- 
plications for new insurance the limi- 
tations imposed in April, 1914, at the 
time of the Vera Cruz incident, which 
were in force for a few months. This 
proviso is as follows: 

“During the continuance of hostili- 
ties between the United States and 
Mexico the maximum amount of insur- 
ance which will be issued to those who 
are now members or who contemplate 
becoming members of the National 
Guard or Naval Reserve, or engaging 
in the Volunteer Service, will be $2,000. 
Such policies will not be issued with a 
preliminary term rate or upon the five 
year term plan, and will contain the 
following provision: 

“Tt is understood and agreed that if 
within one year the insured shall be 
engaged in army or naval service in 
Mexico or in the waters adjacent there- 
to, or in the United States of America 
within fifty miles of the northern 
boundary of Mexico, the liability of the 
Company under this policy during such 
year shall be reduced to one-tenth of 
the amount otherwise payable under 
this policy, unless before engaging in 
such service the insured shall pay to 
the Company at its office in Newark, 
New Jersey, an additional premium of 
i easinddacate to cover the additional risk, 

“The additional premium will be 5 
per cent. of the face of the policy. Only 
one such payment will be required. No 
commissions will be allowed thereon. 

“Policies will not be issued to those 
who are now members, or who con- 


(Continued on page ¥Y.) 


HOW THEY GOT THEIR START 





Kentucky Men Found Banks and 
Schools Fine Stepping Stones to 
Life Insurance Careers 





How do life insurance men get their 
start? A good answer to this question 
can be found in the general agency of 
Thomas & Kaye, Louisville, represent- 
ing the New England Mutual Life, the 
beginnings of six of the workers in this 
general agency being in this wise: 

George Allen, the son of one of the 
youngest soldiers in the Confederate 
Army, was a broker until Thomas & 
Kaye appointed him an agent. Joseph 
H. Covington was a banker when he 
wrote his first policy. Roe A. Dawson, 
a farm boy, taught school, studied law, 
became an auditor in a great railroad 
system and in 1905 entered life insur- 
ance. Charles S. Bixby, a Canadian, 
made so good as a salesman that he 
thought he could sell life insurance. He 
tried and was successful. Elmo K. 
Warden was a bank clerk. Walter E. 
Snow was a school teacher. John H. 
Barnes was a bank cashier, and is in- 
terested in mercantile concerns and 
ccal mines. 


GERMANIA LIFE’S INCREASES 

A gain of 58 per cent. in paid-for 
business over the first five months of 
1915 and a gain of 100 per cent. over 
that of last May is reported by the 
Germania Life. A number of import- 
ant appointments at various cities 
throughout the United States have been 
announced within the last few months. 
The mortality experience reported up 
tc May 1 was only 60 per cent. of the 
expected. 
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Louisiana State Life 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 








Wanted—General Agents 


IN 
NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 
| AND OTHER PLACES | 


We want Men who have had experience in appointing and 
directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 
To such, we will give good contracts with long-term re- 
Must be able to finance their own 
You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Operating—LOUISIANA, TEXAS and ARKANSAS 
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W. T. CRAWFORD, President 
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JOHNSON ESTIMATE OF HUGHES 


COMPANIONABLE AND HUMAN 








High-Minded, Conscientious and Un- 
usually Industrious Public Servant 
—Crusader for His Beliefs 





Boston, June 19.—Estimates of pub- 
lic men are always of interest, particu- 
larly when they are candidates for the 
Presidency. In view of the close re- 
lations between Charles E. Hughes and 
William C. Johnson, now inspector of 
agencies of the Equitable, and in 1905 
manager in New York of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, during the Armstrong 
Investigation, Mr. Johnson was asked 
by The Eastern Underwriter to tell 
something about his experiences with 
Mr. Hughes and to give his opinion of 
him as a public official. He said: 

High-Minded and Conscientious 

“I, of course, could not avoid acquir- 
ing an opinion of. Mr. Hughes’ charac- 
teristics by his conduct of the investi- 
gation and afterward in the course of 
many conferences with him regarding 
insurance legislation when he was 
Governor of New York. Apart from in- 
surance matters, as a citizen of that 
State and in touch with conditions at 
Albany I was naturally an interested 
observer of his efforts to see that the 
ingtrumentalities of government were 
exercised solely for the public welfare, 
In the life insurance business there 
were, in 1906 as now, men of varied 
training and of different schools of 
thought, with ideals by no means iden- 
tical. Naturally these men, familiar 
with every detail of the business from 
practical experience, could not all of 
tiem always agree with a lay investi- 
gator and regulator, no matter how 
close a student he had been of insur- 
ance problems. I by no means always 
agreed with his views myself. 

“The sole opinion I could form, how- 
ever, of Mr. Hughes, was that he was 
personally a high-minded, conscien- 
tious, unusually industrious public offi- 
cial. Those who at times agreed with 
him in judgment and at times differed 
with him, had at all times to realize 
that he sought to test everything by 
cne measure only: namely, whether or 
not it was in the public interest. He 
possessed a most remarkable capacity 
for work, which was fortunate, for he 
was not willing to assume the respon- 
sibilities of office without discharging 
them personally. As a consequence, 
he took no action pro forma; always 
wanted to know what he was dealing 
with and to have his signature express 
an act consciously and intelligently per- 
formed. This required an unusual de- 
votion to work, and made him seem 
aloof or preoccupied to many, though 
as a matter of fact he is, when at leis- 
ure, the most companionable and 
human of men. When Mr. Htfghes 
caught a vision of a public service to 
be performed, his determination in pur- 
suing it was unbending and his courage 
untiring. ‘ 

Reminds Him of Morley and Bryce 

“I have never met a man in public 
life with a clearer conception of the 
orportunities and responsibilities of a 
democratic form of government, nor 
one more determined to see to it that 
the instrumentalities of government 
were used for the general good and not 
rerverted toward the advancement of 
private ends. I well recall an extem- 
poraneous address of his before the 
Legislative Correspondents’ Dinner at 
Aibany, in which, in language and sub- 
stance of expression reminding one of 
Morley or Viscount Bryce, he defined 
an ideal State as one made up of well- 
governed towns, cities and counties, all 
in turn and then the State at large ad- 
ministered by men intelligent, efficient 
and honest, faithful to the interests of 
the people and serving them alone, de- 
livered seemingly under the inspiration 
of the very spirit of democracy. 

“Mr. Hughes is a man of high ideals 
and pure purposes, with something of 
the fervor of a crusader when his ef- 
forts are enlisted in a cause in which 
he believes.” 
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New York Report 
On Manhattan Life 


DEPARTMENT EXAMINERS MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 





Policyholders Justly and Equitably 
Treated—Re-Adjustment on Value 
of Home Office Building 





The regular triennial examination of 
the Manhattan Life of New York has 
been completed and following are some 
extracts from the New York Insurance 
Department report: 

The Company owns 13 parcels of real 
estate, 11 in New York City, 1 in Phila- 
delphia and 1 in Chicago. Of this num- 
ber 10 were acquired by foreclosure, 4 
during 1915. 

Appraisals of the real estate owned 
have been completed for the department 
and a statement showing the Company’s 
book value, the appraised value and the 
excess of the book value over market 
value as shown by the appraisals and 
the determination of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance are given. 

Home Office Building 

The home office building is carried by 
the Company at $4,699,469.70. The ex- 
aminers marked off $899,469.70 excess 
of book value over market value. The 
property in Philadelphia, carried by the 
Company at $175,000, was reduced by 
$25,000. The next largest depreciations 
by the examiners were $49,397.41 and 
$39,218.60. 

The book value of real estate owned 
as shown in the annual statement for 
the year ending December 31, 1915, has 
been reduced $1,066,329.35. 

The principal item of real estate is 
the home office building. Continuous 
effort is being exerted by the Company 
to secure satisfactory tenants. Accord- 
ing to the records and information ob- 
tained from other sources the building 
is approximately two-thirds rented. 

The total book value of the real es- 
tate held by the Company in 1915 was 
28.22 per cent. The net income was 
$66,840.53, making a net return of 1.14 
per cent. 

The Company acquired by foreclosure 
real estate on which it held mortgages, 
the total book value of the property be- 
ing $949,159.15. 

This amount has been reduced by $6,- 
660.50 on account of returns from re- 
ceivers. The Company in several in- 
stances bid in the property at the fore- 
closure sale at considerably less than 
the amount of the mortgage. 

Mortgage Loan Investments 

The amount reported by the Com- 
pany as investments in mortgage loans 
on December 31, 1915, was $6,393,050.96. 
Comparatively few loans were made 
during 1915, the greatest number being 
on property located in Texas and Ala- 
bama. The loans and advances made 
during 1915 were distributed as follows: 

Texas, $67,500; New York, $52,200; 
Alabama, $51,250; Georgia, $8,000; mak- 
ing a total of $178,950. The actual loans 


made in New York amounted to $44,000. 

From correspondence in connection 
with mortgage loans in a number of 
States it appears that the taking out 
of life insurance is a condition prece- 
dent to the making of the loan. In some 
instances, notably those in Texas, it 
does not make any material difference 
on whose lives the insurance is issued 
as long as it is written and at least the 
first annual premium payment is made. 

Policy Loans 

The forms of indebtedness allowed by 
the Company against policies of insur- 
ance are regular policy loans, premium 
liens, and different forms of premium 
notes. : 

Ordinarily loans and notes bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. payable 
in advance. In quite a number of cases 
according to the terms of the policy and 
loan agreementinterest is charged at 
the rate of 5.66 per cent. in advance 
and in other cases 5 per cent. payable 
at the end of the policy year. 

Survivorship Dividends 

Survivorship dividend policies issued 
between August 2, 1897, and January 1, 
1901, and non-participating policies is- 
sued between August 23, 1898, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1901, constituted the greater part 
of the issues of such period. They con- 
tained provisions for policy loans at 5 
per cent. interest in advance. All other 
policies issued prior to January 1, 1901, 
did not contain loan provisions. Loans 
on policies issued between January 1, 
1901, and January, 1907, require interest 
at 5 per cent. in advance while loans on 
policies issued after January, 1907, stip- 
ulate that interest shall be paid at the 
rate of 5 per cent. payable at the end 
of the policy year. 

It was formerly the practice of the 
Company to make loans on practically 
all except its term policies at any time 
upon execution of a satisfactory loan 
agreement. Where there were no loan 
provisions in the policy the Company 
charged interest at 6 per cent. payable 
in advance. In June, 1913, the Company 
changed the interest rate to 5.66 per 
cent. 

Since about August, 1914, the Com- 
pany has endeavored to discourage as 
much as possible the increase of policy 
loans and to that end has declined to 
make new loans or increase old loans 
for other than premium paying pur- 
poses. 

Premium Liens 

The premium liens amounting to 
$136,247.96 are included in the accounts 
of the Company with the policy loans. 
These liens exist solely under a form 
of policy issued by the Company from 
1892 to 1907 known as the 18-20 limited 
payment credit policy. It became paid 
up by its terms at the end of twenty 
years and contains the following pro- 
vision: 

After this policy has been in 
ee full years, it shall not 
lapse for the non-payment of pre- 
miums but the amount of unpaid 
premiums with interest shall be de- 
ducted from the policy. 

The Company possesses no documen- 


tary evidence of the indebtedness in 
these cases except the premium notices 
where the premiums were not paid and 
ordinarily collects no interest until the 
policy becomes paid up and a deferred 
dividend is payable. At this time the 
accrued interest is deducted from the 
dividend and the balance due the pol- 
icyholder may be taken in cash and the 
policy continued subject to the indebt- 
edness or the balance of the dividend 
may be used to reduce the indebtedness 
and the policy continued as before 
stated. 


Bank Deposits 

The deposits in banks and trust com- 
panies not on interest amount to $3,- 
371.62 and deposits on interest in the 
several depositories amount to $507,- 
$81.84. 

Agents’ Balances 

An increase of agents’ balances over 
the amount reported last year is due to 
some misunderstanding with agents or 
former agents. In one case funds were 
withdrawn from the Company’s deposi- 
tory in the agent’s district and redepos- 
ited in such institution in his own name 
“special account.” The Company se- 
cured an injunction against the banks 
paying out funds from this account and 
an adjustment has been effected. 

Non-Ledger Assets 

In verifying rents due and accrued the 
result obtained by the examiners shows 
considerable difference from the 
amounts reported by the Company. The 
Company reported rents due amounting 
to $8,044.23. The examiners reduced 
this amount by $2,015.85. . The greater 
part of this difference consists of an 
amount due under an old lease and for 
$933 due for which agents in charge of 
the property hold a note and $1,033 due 
from a tenant of the home office build- 
ing now being sued by the Company. 

Incurred But Unreported Losses 

For the years prior to 1915 the 
amount reported by the Company as re- 
serve for net death losses incurred but 
unreported has been more than enough 
to cover such losses but owing to some 
heavy losses incurred in December, 
1915, the amount of the net reserve was 
inadequate and the examiners were 
obliged to increase such amount. 


Dividends Left at Interest 


The records of the dividends left with 
the Company to accumulate at interest 
and accrued interest thereon were ex- 
amined. Tests were made of the cor- 
1ectness of interest, calculations and 
accumulations. The amount reported by 
the Company was found to be correct. 


Dividends Due and Unpaid 


The Company reports $30,211.84 as 
dividends due policyholders, including 
those contingent on payment of out- 
standing and deferred premiums. Ex- 
tensive tests were made of all these 
items. The total was not changed. 


Real Estate Reductions 
As a result of the appraisals of real 


estate made for the department at the 
end of the last examination a reduction 


was made in the market values of the 
Company’s real estate amounting to 
$442,759. The Company sold one of the 
parcels shortly after the beginning of 
the year for $8,000 more than the ap- 
praiser’s value. Consequently, the net 
reduction amounted to $434,759 which 
was apportioned pro rata between the 
deferred survivorship dividend account 
and the unassigned surplus. The 
amount of reduction of the survivorship 
account was $353,465. 


Further reductions of $199,448 and 
$69,077 have been made in this account 
for the years 1914 and 1915 respectively. 
These reductions were made on account 
of adjustments in the market value of 
bonds. The detailed records kept by 
the Company to account for survivor- 
ship dividends were remarkably free 
from errors. 


Annual Dividends 


All annual dividends on issues of 1901 
to 1906 inclusive are based on the pre- 
mium rates charged. Premium rates 
—— increased in 1907 and lowered in 

08. 


Age Adjustments 

The practice of the Company since 
1913 has been to adjust policy payments 
both ways where there are differences 
in ages as shown by the proofs of death. 
Particular attention was directed to ad- 
justments in policies issued during the 
years 1892, 1893 and 1894, which, accord- 
ing to the policy contract, were incon- 
testable after three years on account of 
any misstatement in the application. 

The Company acknowledges that the 
construction of the policy’s contract is- 
sued during these years was faulty. 
The part of the contract in question is 
as follows: 


“Tf any statement made in the appli- 
cation be in any respect untrue, or if 
any premium be not paid when due, this 
policy shall be void and all payments 
made upon it shall be forfeited to the 
Company; except that, after being in 
force three full years this policy shall 
be incontestable for any misstatement 
in the application.” 


In policies issued both before and af- 
ter these years the clause “except as to 
age” appeared. 

The Company makes deductions from 
claims under these contracts but says 
that should the claimants take steps to 
collect the deductions made, the Com- 
pany will immediately pay the amounts 
involved. 


Cases were noted where deductions 
were made and no protests were re- 
ceived by the Company. In other cases 
where claimants protested the amounts 
involved were paid without further 
question. 


Litigation Avoided 


The Company avoids litigation as 
much as possible even to the extent of 
paying to claimants an amount ap- 
proximating the cost of defending a 
suit but properly insists on satisfactory 
proofs of death. When such proofs are 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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Prudential Mutualization Means 
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WINS CUP IN THREE MINUTES 


POINTS MADE BY C. C. GILMAN 





Protecting Wife From Hardships Un- 
dergone by Mother—Effective Simile 
of M. H. Stearns 





At the New England Life Insurance 
Congress last week the George H. Col- 
lett cup was offered to the agent who 
could make the most effective selling 
talk in three minutes. Judges G. &. 
Hastings, Winslow Russell and Law- 
rence Priddy decided that C. C. Gilman 
made the most original suggestion. Mr. 
Gilman’s talk was somewhat daring, 
and there are people who may think it 
in poor taste, but there are times when 
good taste is not all important and Mr. 
Gilman’s talk landed him the case—and 
the cup. It follows, together with a 
synopsis of other talks made: 


Lesson in a Mother’s Death 

Cc. C. GILMAN, National Life, Boston: 
The principal thing in inducing people 
to sign an application is for the agent 
to use common sense in talking to the 
prospect. I do not solicit strangers, but 
make it a point to know about a man’s 
affairs and personality before I inter- 
view him. I understand his frame of 
mind. 

I called upon a man recently whose 
mother was critically ill and who was 
expecting a message any moment tell- 
ing of her death. I extended my sym- 
pathy. Three days later I called, and 
cne would think that this man would 
be anything but a fit subject to tackle 
for life insurance. Yet, I did so. He 
was shocked, grieved, a little bit angry. 
But I followed it right up. 

“Your mother has worked hard,” I 
said. “You have just reached a posi- 
tion where you could have made life 
worth living for her, when she has been 
taken away. You have often told me 
how hard she had to struggle. Now, sir, 
would you want your wife to go through 
that same experience if you should sud- 
denly pass away?” He decided I was 
right. 

The other day I called upon a man 
who told me of his prosperity. He had 
several automobiles the merits of which 
he explained at considerable length. He 
told me he had a comfortable account 
in a national bank. 

“Give me a check for $125 on that 
bank,” I told him. “If you die now with 
$125 in that bank it means that your 
estate will have $125 to its credit. If 
you give me the check for $125 there 
will be that much less in the national 
bank carrying your account, but if you 
die there will be $5,000 for your estate 
in the National Life of Vermont.” 


Spar for an Opening 

JOHN TAYLOR, Worcester, Mutual 
Life: Approach a man in a tactful man- 
ner and spar for an opening. Get to 
the pith of your subject in the briefest 
time possible. Aim at his heart. Speak 
with earnestness, frankness and sincer- 
ity. Seek to impress upon him the fact 
that you are trying to do him a favor. 
Be persevering, but in a gentlemanly 
manner. Give him a new thought; try 
to induce him to talk. Show him how 
he will profit by insurance; you may 
need a protection argument, or an ex- 
tension of business or mayhaps a 
monthly income proposition will most 
appeal. In writing a policy you may 
save time by taking notes, and if nec- 
essary you can leave the question of se- 
curing the signature of the application 
to the doctor. In writing a policy it is 
wise to collect the first premium, if pos- 
sible; if not, part of the premium. This 
may save you trouble from competition 
in the future. 

Get to the Point at Once 

JOSH B. CLARK, State Mutual, Bos- 
ton: After three years’ experience I 
have come to the conclusion that we 
spend too much time sparring for the 
correct opening. The average man 
knows what life insurance is; what it 
represents. If you are negotiating for 
a bond or shares of stock you do not 
have several interviews with a broker’s 


representative before you make the 
purchase; you decide right away 
whether it is a good or bad investment, 
and act accordingly. The average man 
is anxious to have the agent come right 
out with a statement that he is trying 
to sell a policy and is present to fit the 
needs of the prospect to the insurance. 
Therefore, the successful agent must 
know what his prospect’s needs are and 
not waste time in telling them. Every 
man at some time or other is in the 
market for insurance. If you strike him 
at the right time he is glad to get it 
over as quickly as possible. It is en- 
tirely up to the agent to see that the 
transaction is rapidly and satisfactor- 
ily closed. Inertia is the principal thing 
to overcome. 
Covering One’s Brains 

C. C. MILLER, Penn Mutual, Boston: 
Approaching a prospect I say: “Mr. 
Jones, I am here to serve you. It is 
every man’s ambition to create an es- 
tate. The best and quickest way to do 
this is through life insurance. The is- 
suance of life insurance is dependent 
upon your health, and it is your duty to 
see if you can secure life insurance. If 
you have not sufficient funds put away 
at 5 per cent. interest to enable your 
family to be free of want in case you 
die you have not adequately covered 
your brains. Our doctor is at the office, 
and if you will give me five minutes I 
will have him look you over and see if 
you are a fit subject for life insurance.” 

After you have let that sink in you 
should make him a proposition best 
suited to his needs. 

Finds Simile in Anchor 

MAURICE H. STEARNS, John Han- 
cock, Frovidence: A man may not 
think he needs life insurance, yet every 
ship carries an anchor, which may 
never be needed, but if the occasion 
does arise it is needed very much. 
Without this anchor the time may come 
when all on board the ship will be lost. 
A man owes it to his family to see that 
it has a definite income if he is gone, 
and the monthly income proposition is 
the most effective because he can see 
that quickest and it makes the deepest 
impression upon him. In other words, 
with the anchorage of insurance an es- 
tate will not be shipwrecked. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 








St. Louis Meeting Will Discuss Ex- 
penses, Field Problems, Insurance 
of Women and Other Live Subjects 





T. W. Blackburn, secretary and coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention, 
arnounces the following program for 
the annual meeting at St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 14, 15 and 16. The Legal Sec- 
tion convenes on the 13th. 

September 14—Morning 10.30 


Addresses of welcome—A_ leading business 
man of St. Louis on behalf of the city. Massey 
Wilson, President International Life, St. Louis, 
on_ behalf of the Missouri companies. 


Response—R. W. Stevens, Vice-President II! 
inois Life, Chicago, III. 

Report of Secretary. 

Address of President—G. A. Grimaley, Presi- 
dent Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C 

Afternoon—“First Year Expenses—How May 
“— Be Reduced?” 

Ir. E 


G. Simmons, Vice-President Pan-Amer- * 


ican ‘Life, New Orleans, La. 
-~“‘What Constitutes Competitive Literature?” 

Hon. P. I McMaster, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of South Carolina. 

Evening—‘‘Field Problems’’—Discussion open- 
ed by Frank A. Wooley, Vice-President Stand- 
ard. Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second Day—Morning 

“Some Aspects of Southern Mortality,” Dr. J. 
Allison Hodges, Medical Director, Atlantic 
Life, Richmond, Va. 

“Insurance of Women,” T. A. Phillips, Secre- 
tary Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Restricting Loan and Surrender Values,” 
E. Cooper, President Great Republic Life, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Afternoon—“Questionable Hazards in Life 
Underwriting,” C. M. Beckett, Actuary State 
Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Debate: ‘Shall Life Insurance Companies 
Write Multiple Lines?” Affirmative: Geo. 
Roslington, Secretary Occidental Life, Albu 
querque, N. M. 

Negative: H. C. Everett, Secretary Central 
Life Assurance, Des Moines, Ia. 

Evening—“‘Pep, Punch and Pi,” J. P. Sulli- 
vin, Vice-President Farmers & Bankers Life, 
Wichita, Kans., presiding. This is the mem- 
bers’ session. 


Third Day—Morning 
“Distribution of Investments,” Harry L. 
Seay, President Southland Life, Dallas, Texas. 
Business Session. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


JANUARY 1, 1916 
NM a. 5 ew aiateianle tanta anes he Se ak a he sn $48,720,825.44 
Liabilities Stee cece cece eee eeeeeeeeges 45,490,990.83 
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Substantial gains made in all departments. 
Liberal policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Low net cost. 
Occasionally we have an opening. 








Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CoO. 
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Branch ¢’'fices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 








AN INSURANCE COMPANY 


SHOULD 


Educate its men Give them a course in Insur- 


Give them attention ance Salesmanship 
Develop their points Make them make good 


WE DO THESE THINGS 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 


Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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These Men Didn’t 
Make Any Excuses 


MIGHT HAVE SAID: “I’M TOO OLD 
OR TOO YOUNG” 








New York Life Producers Prove There 
Are No Handicaps Except Self- 
Made Ones 





The New York Life recently pub- 
liched a bulletin to agents under the 
caption “What Are Your Handicaps,” 
in which it was proven that there’are 
no handicaps to an agent—proof being 
the publication of the names, ages and 
production records of a number of 
agents. It was shown that the excuse 
“IT am too young” doesn’t hold water 
because Stuart B. Hurlbutt, of the 
Ceoper Square Branch, is only twenty- 
che years old, but has paid for nearly 
$i00,000 this year; Henry Y. Yasai, 
of the Intermountain Branch, is only 
22, but he has paid for a lot of insur- 
ance; and so have Myron D. Graham, 
Forty-secona Street Branch, age 24; 
Walter E. Cox, San Francisco Clear- 
ing House, age 26; Theodore Hundley, 
West Virginia Branch, age 24, and 
many other young men. - 7 

Not Too Old 

The excuse “I am too old” does not 

amount to a tinker’s match, because 


Capt. T. D. Marcum, of the Louisviité— 


branch, aged 76, paid for $174,258 in 
1915; J. N. Benjamin, of the New Eng- 
land Branch, at seventy, paid for $77,- 
00 last year; William Winter, of 
Shreveport, a veteran of the veterans, 
has averaged $220,000 a year for ten 
years; G. H. Zugschwert, of the Stock 
Exchange branch, has no difficulty in 
writing a lot of insurance, although he 
is seventy. 

Louis Gabriel, of New York, aged 70, 
has averaged $115,357 for each of the 
last seven years. 

The excuse “Too new with the com- 
pany” might have been used by Harry 
D. Goodman, of the Union Square 
branch, who wrote 27 applications and 
paid for twenty-one policies his first 
month; or by S. Landau, of New York, 
a comparatively new man who not only 
has written a lot of insurance himself, 
but has induced other men to cast their 
lot with insurance and they have made 
gvod. 

Town Not Too Small 

Some agents say: “My town is too 
small,” but Agent Farrell, of Albany, 
placed eleven policies in a single coun- 
try store, and Charles W. Harmon, in 
a little Maine town near the Canada 
border in six weeks wrote fifty-two 
persons for $58,000. And so it goes. 
Scme of the agents were asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter to tell their 
stories. 

Working in a Small Town 

Edward P. Farrell is a type of agent 
who illustrates what can be done in 
a limited territory. He is located in 
a village of 5,500 inhabitants, Hudson 
Falls, N. Y. In telling his story to 
The Eastern Underwriter he said this 
week: 

“All my policies are small. Five 
thousand dollars is the largest policy 
I have ever placed and the most of 
them are for $1,000. I am trying to 
make the $100,000 Club this year and 
at this time need about $5,000 more 
written, or $15,000 to be sure, as some 
of it may go bad. A rather good day’s 
work in the country recently was seven 
applications for a total of $8,000 in 
twenty-four hours with total premiums 
amounting to about $250. 

“There are many ways by which life 
insurance is written, but the best of 
them all is first to choose a good com- 
pany. Of course, the New York Life 
has the most assets, which gives agents 
a certain advantage in being with sucn 
a company, but the real way to get the 
business is to work with all your 
physical strength, use your brain, plan 
your work in advance and cultivate 
your prospects. Get to know their 
relatives, insure them and don’t stop 








LIVE PRODUCERS WHO DO NOT RECOGNIZE HANDICAPS 
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until you have them carrying all the 
life insurance they can afford. Where 
can they put their money to such good 
advantage? 


Put Savings in a Box 


“TI have quite a number of people 
putting away from one dime to one 
dollar a day in a box so that they may 
pay their insurance premiums. I be- 
lieve firmly that an agent should work 
a small field thoroughly and not try to 
get all the business everywhere around 
where he happens to live. I find it is 
well to keep the respect of agents 
representing other companies by being 
a fair competitor and would advise all 
young men to tell nothing but the truth 
as they see it and try to explain to a 
man just what he has bought. Itisa 
good plan to get your settlement note 
or cash and then sit down and go 
through the policy with the insured. 
This leaves a friendly feeling, and 
when the man’s brother or friend is 
thinking about taking some life insur- 
ance the agent who has sold the first 
man gets the business. 

“I thank you for the privilege of 
being asked to write you regarding my 
experiences and if it only helps one 
agent to get a little busier I will be 
thankful. I am just sending in five 
applications for a total of $4,000 and 
have two more for $1,000 each to be 
examined later in the week, seven in 
all for a total of $6,000. By the way, 
this is one day’s work.” 


A .Young Agent’s Observations 


That long experience is not neces- 
sary in order to be a successful agent 
is demonstrated by the experience of 
Stuart B. Hurlbutt, of the Bible House 
branch of the New York Life in this 
city: 

“The secret of my little success has 
been hard work and the thought that 
I would make good, come what may. 
I do not think there is any line of 
work so hard for the beginner, or with 
so many discouragements, as in selling 
life insurance, but if a man sticks to 
it, gets a certain renewal account estab- 
lished and when that is done has just 
as many people, or more, to see, he 
has made good, and will then be in 
the greatest and finest business in 
the world. 

“This cannot be done except by hard 


work, which is made doubly hard by 
the many opportunities that arise to 
quit. I should like to have this bit of 
advice given through your paper to 
all beginners. To make a success in 
selling life insurance, do not be afraid 
of working, do not be afraid of inter- 
viewing anybody, no matter how big 
or how small they may be, have an 
absolute belief in your ability, which 
means confidence, but do not let it 
get so strong as to make you egotisti- 
cal, and always believe you have some- 
thing to learn from everybody. Have 
business on your mind first and do not 
let anything stand in your way of 





S. P. LANDAU 


seeing a prospect, no matter what time 
of the day the occasion might arise to 
do so. Take your pleasure when you 
can, aS everyone needs some recrea- 
tion, but don’t be a chap that stops 
at five or six o’clock and forgets his 
business till the following day. A 
whole lot of life insurance is written 
in the evening, which I have found to 
be true in my experience.” 


Easiest Thing to Sell 


S. Landau said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: “I was in another line of 
business when a man sold me some 
life insurance. I was so much im- 
pressed by the importance and value 
of life insurance that I decided to be- 
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come an agent. I did so and had no 
difficulty in placing policies from the 
start. In fact, the more I worked the 
more people I wanted to see, and it 
was not long before the days seemed 
too short and prospects piled up in 
greater volume than I could handle. I 
found that every man I insured was a 
mine of prospects. I then induced sev- 
eral other business friends of mine to 
write insurance and they have all suc- 
ceeded because it is the greatest thing 
that they have ever sold, and believing 
in their work they find it the easiest 
thing there is to sell.” 

William Winter, of Shreveport, no 
relation to the famous dramatic critic, 
says that a life time spent in the insur- 
ance business means that there are 
hundreds of available prospects instead 
of dozens. If a man treats his clients 
right, understands their needs and 
caters to them he will build up such a 
large following that many people will 
instinctively turn to him when they 
want more insurance, while their chil- 
dren will also come because they know 
their parents were satisfied. 





NORTHWESTERN AGENTS 





Convention in Milwaukee on July 17, 
18 and 19—Program 
Announced 





The annual convention of the Agents 
Association of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life will be held in Milwaukee on 
July 17, 18 and 19. Charles C. Dibble 
is chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee. The program follows: 


: Monday Afternoon, July 17 
Golf, Tennis, etc., Blue Mound Country Club. 
M. A, Carroll in charge 
ve" (Valuable Prizes) 
Seeing the Home Office; also 
about the city. 
John J. Hughes, Agency Department, in gen- 
eral charge. 
Tuesday Morning, July 18 
: 9:00 to 10:00 A. M. 
_ Reception to officers in lounging room ad- 
joining auditorium. 
C. L. McMillen in charge 
10:00 A. M. 
Business Meeting. 
Reports of Officers and Standing Committee 
Address 7 President Markham. 
Response by President Atkinson. 
Election of New Members. 
Presentation of Prizes, 
New Business. 
Tuesday Noon 
Free for All Luncheon. 
The occasion for Agency Group Meetings. 
Tuesday Afternoon 
2:00 P. M. 
Topic—‘What the Northwestern of- 


auto trips 


General 
fers.” 
“Safety”"—P. R. Sanborn, 2d Vice-President. 
“Service”—Percival Birch of New York City. 
“Contract”—M, H. O. Williams, 2d Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies, 


Tuesday Eveuing 
6:00 


Banquet, Fern Room of Hote! Pfister. 
Speakers—Judge John Barnes, Counsel. 
Other prominent speakers—names to be an 
nounced later. 
Wednesday erates July 19 


10:00 A. M. 
General Topic—‘“Selling Efficiency and First 
Principles.” 
Speakers— ; . 
Herman Duval, New York City; W. 
Shearer, Lexington, Ky., et al. 
Wednesday Noon 
Luncheon in general charge of H. C. Coffeen 
of Chicago. 
Wetnentey,, . oe 


Logan 


2:00 P, M. ' 
Address on “Salesmanship” by R. H. Grant, 


one of the foremost sales managers of the 
United States. | ; 
Memorial Service for the late Henry F. 
Norris. 
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TRIBUTE TO HENRY F. NORRIS 


SPLENDID LEADER OF AGENTS 








Biographical Sketch by Pres. George : 


C. Markham—Forceful Factor in 
Diffusion of Life Insurance 


George C. Markham, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has written 
the following biographical sketch of the 
late Henry F. Norris, for years the high- 
ly esteemed Superintendent of Agents 
of that Company: 


“Mr. Norris, a member of the Board 
of Trustees of this Company and for 
many. years its Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, was born at Springville, Erie 
County, New York, December 23, 1848, 
and received his education in the pub- 
lic schools of that place and at a local 
academy. After leaving school he was 
engaged in general merchandizing in 
his home town until 1874 when he be- 
came a traveling salesman, covering an 
extensive territory for a leading dry 
goods house of New York City and con- 
tinued in that position until January 1, 
1886, when he removed from Springville 
to Rochester, N. Y., and contracted as a 
soliciting agent of the Northwestern 
with M. D. L. Hayes, then the Com- 
pany’s general agent for Western New 
York. 





Remarkable Aptitude for the Business 


“From the very beginning of his life 
insurance career, which covered a pe- 
riod of thirty years and five months and 
was devoted entirely to the Northwest- 
ern, Mr. Norris showed a remarkable 
aptitude for the business not only as a 
solicitor but also as a counsellor and 
leader and in 1889 he was called to a 
position in the agency work of the home 
office, continuing to reside at Rochester 
until August 1, 1892, when he removed 
to Milwaukee. 


“September 1, 1894, he was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, 
succeeding A. W. Kimball, who then be- 
came general agent at Chicago, and 
on December 17, 1902, he was elected 


Superintendent of Agencies succeed- 


ing Hon. Willard Merrill, who con- 
tinued as vice-president until July, 1905, 
when he retired because of ill health. 
July 12, 1912, Mr. Norris was elected a 
trustee of the Company. 


“Mr. Norris, in addition to marked in- 
surance ability, possessed a rare and 
genial personality which made him a 
splendid leader and endeared him not 
only to the agents of this Company, of 
whom he was justly proud; but to all 
with whom he came in contact and his 
friends were legion. Through his un- 
timely death, which came almost with- 
out warning, the Company which he so 
long and faithfully represented has sus- 


‘ tained a great loss. 


What Other Companies Thought of 
Him 

“The following letter—one among 
many—received from a prominent offi- 
cer of another leading company, evi- 
dences the general esteem in which Mr. 
Norris was helu “d is a tribute to his 
memory, which I am pleased to here 
record: 


My acquaintance with Mr. Norris 
dates back many years. From the 
beginning he was a forceful factor 
in the diffusion of life insurance. 
He had a thorough understanding of 
all its underlying principles and 
was gifted in stating them. I re- 
call several instances in which his 
promptitude, aptness and clarity of 
expression brought conviction to 
doubting Thomases and made 
friends of foes. He was fully con- 
versant with all administrative 
methods and participated influen- 
tially in their progressive improve- 
ment. As a competitor he was alike 
fearless and fair. Of magnetic, sin- 
cere and impressive personality, he 
had integrity joined to high intellece 


tuality with noble and generous pur- 
pose. 

The institution of life insurance 
has suffered a severe loss, and in 
common with many others I record 
my affection for him. 





G. E. COPELAND’S CAREER 


George E. Copeland, who has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, has had 
a long record in the agency organiza- 
tion of the Company, beginning as gen- 
eral agent at Davenport, Ia., in 1886. In 
1893 he came to the home office and 
became second assistant superintendent 
of agencies in 1894 and assistant su- 
perintendent in 1903. “This appoint- 
ment will commend itself to every 
member of the agency force as it does 
to the Company’s officers, not only on 
account of Mr. Copeland’s long and 
loyal service with the Company, but on 
account of his well-known ability in 
agency work and more than usual grasp 
of the details of the life insurance busi- 
ness,” says President Markham. 





GIFT FOR DR. WOLMAN 





Members of Johns Hopkins Life Insur- 
ance Class Appreciate Work of 
Instructor 





Baltimore, June 19.—A complimen- 
tery luncheon was tendered to Dr. Leo 
Wolman by members of the 1916 Life 
Insurance Class of the Johns Hopkins 
University this week. The class pre- 
sented Dr. Wolman, its instructor, with 
a handsome belt with a silver buckle 
suitably engraved. 

The Baltimore Life Underwriters’ 
Association deserves a great deal of 
credit for its untiring efforts, through 
its officers and its Committee on Edu- 
cation and Conservation, consisting of 
A. B. Chalmers, E. J. Clark, C. R. Posey 
and F. S. Biggs, in persuading an edu- 
cational institution of the importance 
of Johns Hopkins University to put in 
this course. It is a step in advance. 
The Baltimore general agents and man- 
agers have long recognized the need of 
trained men for the profession, and the 
day is rapidly passing when any type 
of person who applies will be given a 
rate book and an application and told 
to go out and get business. 





15.51 PER CENT. WANT CLAUSE 





Disability Provision Experience of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Since 
February, 1916 





Many questions have been asked by 
agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
as to the extent the disability clause is 
being used. From the time this rider 
was issued by the Company in Febru- 
ary, 1916, to June 1, there have been 
19,426 policies issued of which 3,021 
were issued with a disability clause at- 
tached, or 15.51 per cent. During the 
same period $58,057,940 of insurance 
was issued of which $7,413,000 carried 
the disability feature, or 12.77 per cent. 
of the total insurance issued. 





A GOOD START 


The Northwestern Mutual Life re- 
ports a large increase in business for 
the month of May this year over May 
of 1915. The reported business the past 
month was $13,173,100, an increase over 
May of last year of $2,270,660. This 
makes the total reported business for 
the first five months $69,280,240, an in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
last year of $14,414,440. 





S. W. BALDWIN VICE-PRESIDENT 


The directors of the Mutual Benefit 
have elected Samuel W. Baldwin vice- 
president to succeed the late Edward L. 
Dobbins. Mr. Baldwin is treasurer of 
the Company as well. 















WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. : 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate o $25 PER 
WEEK throughout 'the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? Th cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘*Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

‘*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


‘‘The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 









































Extra Inches 


Garfield is credited with 
having said: “It is not the six 
feet that make a man tall, but 
the extra two or three inches 
above the average.” 


The “extra inches’’ above the aver- 
age likewise determine the measure 
of the success of any institution. 


It is the extra 114% interest realized, 
over and above the average rate of the 
combined earnings of all the 
great Life Insurance Compan- 
ies that gives the Union 

Central its high standing. 


The extra interest above 
the average earned by 
the Union Central Life 
during the single year 
of 1915, amounted to 
$1,586,417.51. 


It is the “extra millions” 
we of interest earned that 
71; enables the Company 
to continually increase 
its service and main- 
tain its low net cost 
record. 

For concrete illustration, 
ask any Union Central 
policy holder or agent, or 
| address Allan Waters, 
353, Sup’t of Agents. 


at} The Union Central 
; Life Insurance Co. 
’ Cincinnati, O. 
Jesse R. Clark, Pres. 


Fiftieth Year 
1867-1916 
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TRUSTS UNDER LIFE POLICIES 


By Robert C. Dickenson, ef The Travelers Insurance Ce. 


A Paper Read Before Association of Life Insurance Counsel 








Section 15 of Chapter XLI of the 
Consolidated Laws of New York pro- 
vides: 

The right of the beneficiary to enforce the 
performance of a trust, to receive the income 
of personal property and to apply it to the 
use of any person cannot be transferred by 
assignment or otherwise. But the right and 
interest of the beneficiary of any other trust 
in personal property may be transferred. 


The statutes of that State with re- 
spect to this matter are thus referred 
to by the court in the case of National 
Bank v. Mortimer, 60 N. Y. Supp. 48: 


Our statutory law has recognized the wisdom 
of allowing a father or mother to provide for 
a son or daughter so that the son or daughter 
shall get an assured income during life and 
may have a power of a of disposi- 
tion at death and the old rule of the common 
law that this property forms a part of the as- 
sets of the child and is subject to the claims 
of creditors is now abolished, both as to per- 
sonality and realty. 

And in Bergman v. Lord, 194 N. Y. 
75: 

The only property held in trust for a debtor 
which cannot ™ reached by a creditor’s bill 
against it is that which is held in trust to 
receive the rents, profits and income thereof 
and to apply such rents or income to the sup- 
port of the cestui que trust—that is, an in- 
terest in trust for a party which the cestui 
que trust has no power to alienate by any 
sale or assignment executed by him. 

In Connecticut by Chapter 72 Laws 
of 1913: 

Any life insurance company chartered by 
and doing business in this State shall have 
power to hold the proceeds of any life insur- 
ance policy issued by it, in trust, upon such 
terms, and subject to such limitations, as to 
revocation by the policyholder and control by 
the beneficiaries thereunder, as shall have been 
agreed to in writing by such company and the 
policyholder. 

This statute should be read in con- 
rection with Sections 837 and 839 of 
the General Statutes which are as fol- 
lows: 

837. Whenever property is given to trustees 
to pay over the income to any person and 
there is no provision for accumulation and the 
trustees are not expressly authorized to with- 
hold such income and the income is not ex- 
pressly given for the support of the beneficiary 
or his family, such income shall be liable in 
equity to the claims of all creditors of such 
beneficiarv 

839. When any such trust is expressly pro- 
vided to be for the support of the beneficiary 
or his family a court of equity having juris- 
diction may make such order regarding the 
surplus, if any, not required for the support 
of the beneficiary, or his family as justice and 
equity may require. 


Control Over Surplus 


It is not clear how far, if at all, the 
provisions of Section 839 giving a court 
of equity control over surplus income 
not required for the support of the 
beneficiary or his family are affected 
ty the provisions of Chapter 72 of 
1918, which indicate an intention to 
recognize and uphold whatever terms 
and limitations as to revocation and 
control by the beneficiaries may be 
agreed to in writing by the company 
and the policyholder. 

In any event attempts by creditors 
to reach any claimed surplus have met 
with difficulties, two of which it may 
be worth while to refer to. The first is 


Busy! 


Busy! 


that of determining when there is a sur- 
plus and the second that of ascertain- 
ing what part of the surplus belongs 
to the judgment debtor in cases where 
ke jointly with others is entitled to 
the income. 

As to the first in Tolland County In- 
surance Company v. Underwood, 650 
Conn. page 495 the court said: 

The general rule is that all one’s 


is liable for his debts. 
are many exceptions. 


roperty 

But to that rule there 
All property exempt by 
statute from attachment is within the excep- 
tion. So is ordinary trust property designed 
to secure a maintenance for some unfortunate 
debtor. So also the income of trust property 
where it is payable to the beneficiary at the 
discretion of the trustee. The exceptions in- 
dicate unmistakably that it is the policy of the 
law not to take from the debtor his means 
of subsistence, not to take from him his neces- 
sary daily food and clothing. 

While it cannot be said even in Con- 
necticut that all income not required 
fur “necessary daily food and clothing” 
is surplus income and may be reached 
tuere is no doubt that the courts of 
New York have taken a more liberal 
view than those of Connecticut as to 
what may be included in necessary 
sepport of the beneficiary as is evi- 
denced by the decision in the case of 
First National Bank v. Mortimer, 28 
N. Y. Mis., page 689, where it is said: 

In considering the exigencies of life the oc- 
casions which bring sickness and expenses 
which may not be foreseen or calculated to a 
nicety, the requirements to some extent of so- 
cial obligations and the right to consider to a 
moderate extent the claims of charity and 
benevolence as a part of even the necessities 
of life, in addition to those expenses neces- 
sarily incurred to clothe the body and feed 
it and afford even a narrow education of the 
children, it is utterly impossible for a court 
to draw with any degree of accuracy a line 
of the limit of proper expenditures for living 
which shall place any portion of this income 
beyond the boundary = Nor does the 
fact of a surplus at any given time not drawn 
from the trustee of a few hundred dollars in- 
dicate that the income is too large for the 
wants of the beneficiary; such surplus is tem- 
porary and the evidence shows that it may 
have been devoted to payment of obligations 
for the necessaries of life. 

The above indicate how difficult in 
all cases and in some how impossible it 
is for the court to determine whether 
or not any surplus exists which should 
be subjected to attachment and execu- 


tien. 
Judgment Debtor’s Rights 


The second difficulty referred to 
above arises when the judgment debtor 
is entitled only to an undivided and 
uncertain portion of the income as, for 
instance, where the income is for the 
support of the beneficiary and his 
family or, as in case of Tolland County 
Insurance Company v. Underwood, 
supra. for the support of the benefici- 
ary “and that of her daughter.” In 
those cases courts have declined to in- 
terfere at the instance of creditors, 
holding in the case last mentioned that 
the interest of the debtor was not ca- 
pable of separation and transfer to 
creditors “without seriously interfering 
with or entirely defeating the purposes 
of the trusts.” 


BUSY! 











Great days, these, for life insurance. The public is buying with unprec- 
edented freedom. Our representatives are getting a most liberal share. 
Delivered business far ahead of last year to date. Prosperous Field!— 


Satisfied Home Office! 
Contributing causes: 


Unexcelled policy contracts, enviable low cost, 


high reputation of Company, strong backing of Field by Home Office, 
excellent Field magazine, and fraternal relations between Home Office 


and Field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


The same rule was adopted in Onta- 
rio Bank v. Root, 3 Paige 481 (N. Y. 
Chanc.), it being held there that “the 
interest of a cestui que trust who had 
not the whole beneficial interest in the 
trust property could not be sold on an 
execution at law.” 


Mr. Dickenson’s Conclusions 

From what has heretofore been said 
it may be reasonably concluded: 

1. That a life insurance company 
may, unless prohibited by its charter 
cr by express statute, accept the pro- 
ceeds of its own policies under such 
trusts as may be agreed upon between 
it and the policyholder. 

2. That as a general rule and in most 
States the power of the donor to re- 
Strain alienation by the cestui que trust 
and interference by creditors and to 
control the beneficiaries’ disposition of 
the fund before any part is actually 
paid to him is recognized and upheld. 

3. That a trust so restricted is be- 
yond the reach of creditors except in 
scme jurisdictions where the surplus 
not required for the necessary support 
of the beneficiary may be taken if it 
can be ascertained. 

4. That in any case the income is 
protected only while in the hands of the 
trustee. After it has been paid to the 
beneficiary and is in his control it is 
subject to attachment and execution. 

Although ingenuity cannot and prob- 
ably should not attempt to devise a 
plan which will protect payments from 
trust funds after they have once come 
into the hands of the beneficiary, yet a 
trust of the kind under discussion here 
established by the donor for the pur- 
pose of protecting those for whose wel- 
fare he is morally and legally bound 
frobably will afford as full protection 
to the beneficiary and leave the fund 
apd the income therefrom as free from 
interference by creditors and as com- 
pletely under the disposition made by 
the creator of the trust as any plan 
likely to be devised. Such restraints 
end limitations as are intended to be 
imposed and the purposes for which 
the trust is created should be care- 
fully stated in the trust and the in- 
strument should also contain provisions 
which will permit the company to ac- 
ccpt the trust for, if hampered by con- 
ditions requiring it to see to the appli- 
cation of funds payable under it, the 
company would be led into lines dis- 
tinetly outside those of insurance. 





METROPOLITAN MEETINGS END 

The last of the triennial conventions 
of the representatives of the Metro- 
pelitan Life occurred yesterday at Pro- 
vidence, closing the biggest series of 
meetings the Company has held. There 
were four conventions for the territory 
ccvering Greater New York, the last 
cecurring last week. More than 1,800 
representatives attended these meet- 
ings. The first convention was held in 
Richmond April 4 and other meetings 
were at Raleigh, Jacksonville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Binghamton, Baltimore, 
Washington, two at Philadelphia, two 
at Boston, and New Haven. 





The Pan-American Life of New Or- 
leans has started a contest among its 
fieldmen, the. winners of which will 
visit the home office in January, 1917, 
at the Company’s expense. 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 183g 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. Il, 

TEE 66% 006a ee $74,274,980.68 
SE: Sins Geen 69,154,791.00 
DE dddncewace $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











BIG INCREASE IN BUSINESS 





Mutual Benefit Writing at $100,000,000 
Rate—Growing Popularity of In- 
come Insurance 





The Mutual Benefit of Newark is re- 
ceiving now paid-for business at a rate 
which will be equivalent to $100,000,000 
for the year. Applications received 
during June show an increase over May 
of more than 500 and the amount of 
insurance was greater by nearly $3,- 
000,000. The total insurance applied 
for in June was $12,260,000 and the 
number of policies 3,680. The paid-for 
business amounted to $8,777,900, an in- 
crease of $1,500,000. For the five 
months’ period the increase in new 
paid-for business was $8,327,000. 

As an evidence of the growing popu- 
larity of income insurance during the 
first five months of 1916, receipts for 
supplementary policy claims amounted 
to $652,434.75, against $230,042.93 for 
the corresponding period of 1915. Dis- 
bursements for supplementary policy 
claims have aggregated $258,648.73 to 
June 1, against $203,703.71 for the first 
five months of last year. 

Reports from all over the country 
indicate that not in ten years past have 
men been so receptive to life insurance 
sclicitation as now. 





E. J. Tapping, of Milwaukee, is in 
charge of arrangements for the golf and 
tennis tournaments to be events at the 
agents’ convention of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Milwaukee on July 17. 





66 Years Old 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 


Mutual 
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Alexander Cowen, 

He Signed Up of the New York 

Policyholder office of the Massa- 
for $10,000 More chusetts Mutual has 

had unusual success 
ir. signing up old policyholders for ad- 
ditional insurance. An account of one 
of his successful interviews is given 
in the Company’s paper “The Radi- 
ator,’ Mr. Cowen telling the following 
story: 

“Last week towards the close of the 
day I called upon an old policyholder 
who carried $20,000 with-us written by 
some outside broker three years ago. 
This man’s’ place of business was locat- 
ed within a stone’s throw from ours 
at 71 Broadway. The following inter- 
view took place: ‘How are you Mr. 
————? lam very glad to know you. 


‘My name is Cowen. Mr. T. R. Fell, 


the manager of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, asked me to call upon you. We 
have adopted a new rule, to call on old 
policyholders at least once every three 
years in order to acquaint them with 
any new feature the Company may add 
to its contract from time to time. This 
is your call Mr. . I notice you 
have $20,000 with us which you bought 
in 1918. Have you had the disability 
clause attached?’ . 

“He said, ‘What does that mean?’ 

“I proceeded to explain the provision 
for waiver of premiums, and then 
pcinted out that it would be necessary 
for the Company to be furnished with 
satisfactory evidence of insurability in 
order to have the clause attached, and 
that this would mean a new doctor’s 
examination without expense to the 
Company, the cost of which would be 
$5. I then asked him, ‘What insurance 
do you carry besides the $20,000 you 
have with us? None! Well, now you 
are surely going to buy some more life 
insurance. Why not save this $5 for 
the doctor’s examination by taking just 
a small additional policy? The medical 
examination for the new policy can be 
arranged to cover the application for 
the disability clause on the old ones, 
provided you can pass the doctor.’ 1 
then asked the usual question: ‘Have 
you had any serious sickness since you 
beught these policies? Are your par- 
ents living? Are they in good health? 
No hereditary disease in the family any- 
where, is there?’ 

“After answering these questions 
satisfactorily, he said, ‘Well, that dis- 
ability clause looks all right, but I do 
not think J will take any more insur- 
ance until later on.’ 

“My answer to this last inviting (7?) 
remark was, ‘Now, you are perfectly 
pieased with the policies you have 
with us, aren’t you? Of course you are. 
You now the Massachusetts Mutual is 
a mighty nne Company. You know 
your rate will never be lower than at 
your present age, and, besides, I don’t 
see why you should waste $5. You are 
in good health now, and no man alive 
can tell when he may pass from good 
health to ill health and afterward re- 
gret not having secured the amount of 
protection he needed while a first-class 
company was willing to take him. Let 
me have the doctor here to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock to look you 
over. Will that be a convenient time 
for you?’ 

“He answered, ‘No, I am usually busy 
mornings.’ 

“I then asked him (looking up at the 
clock, which showed 4.55) ‘What time 
will you be leaving your office?’ 

“He said, ‘In a little while.’ 

“I asked his permission to use his 


Hints For Business Getters 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 


Income and General Efficiency 















’phone, telling him that I was going to 
call up the office. After hanging up 
the receiver I said, ‘Our cashier, Mr. 
Coleman, tells me that he will arrange 
for your examination at our office in a 
few minutes. Now, you can come 
right over there with me so that we 
can get this thing all straightened up 
this evening.’ 

“The prospect (looking at his watch, 
said), ‘I have got to get up to 42nd 
street by 5:40, will this examination 
take long?’ I assured him that he 
could easily keep his engagement and 
then asked him to put on his hat and 
come along with me. He did so and 
was examined that evening for $10,000 
additional and had the disability clause 
attached to his old policies. It was all 
paid for within a week.” 

” * * 

“During the past eigh- 

750,000 teen months everyone is 
Prospects calculating population in 
Annually military terms,” says the 
Northwestern National 

Agent. “They boast in Germany that 
half a million young men reach the 
army age of seventeen each year, so 
that they can lose that many annually 
and still keep up the fight indefinitely. 

“Let us use a similar estimate but 
arply it differently. Seven-hundred- 
fitty-thousand young men reach the in- 
surable age of sixteen each year in the 
United States. It is someone’s fault 
that so many reach twenty-one without 
heving an insurance policy. You will 
say that it is hard to interest a man in 
life insurance until he is married. So 
it is sometimes, but interest his father. 
S» many men at fifty say they wish 
that they had taken out more insurance 
when they were younger. Make these 
men take a Twenty or Thirty-Year En- 
dowment for their sons. The father of 
every boy is a good prospect for a pol- 
icy—on his son. 

“In this connection it is a good plan 
to show a prospect not how much a 
pclicy costs, but how little, and a sim- 
pie but effective way sometimes is to 
compare it with the small items of 
personal indulgence, to which a man 
seldom gives serious thought—carfare, 
cigars, theater, etc. Most men woula 
not think it extravagant to spend ten 
cents a day for tobacco. That much 
will buy a $1,000 policy for his son or 
tor himself. The price of three or four 
smokes a day would probably, in event 
ef his death, lift the mortgage off his 
home or farm. Won’t your prospect 
find this worth thinking over?” 

.s +. 7 


Trained nurses are as a 

The Story rule very healthy per- 

of One sons, but they are sur- 
Nurse rounded by so many dan- 
gers and so liable to be 
victims of the unexpected that life ana 
accident insurance should make a 
strong appeal to them. A case which 
contains the typical elements of danger 
confronting all nurses are illustrated 
in a recent case recorded in the North- 
western National Agent. 

In the latter part of 1915 Miss Kath- 
ryn Lawrence of Dickinson, North Da- 
kota, took out a policy with the North- 
western National for $2,000. In March, 
1916, she was called upon to nurse a 
typhoid patient, and contracted the dis- 
ease. This is the doctor’s report: 


’ “Miss Lawrence was working at New 


England, North Dakota, caring for 
some typhoid cases. She contracted 
typhoid and, becoming ill, came over- 
land by auto, a distance of 30 miles, 
cr. a cold, blustering day. 








sadaieail A COOD OPENING 
old, well establi » progressive life i » with 
dividend record has good spadinn at PHILADELPHIA, covers Eastae Pont 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 





SYRACUSE MEN’S OUTING 





President Burnap Heads Gathering at 
South Bay—New Member of Na- 
tional Executive Committee 





Syracuse, N. Y., June 20 (Special),— 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
Syracuse held its annual outing and 
meeting to-day at the South Bay club 
house, the party making the trip of 
more than fifty miles in automobiles. 
The outing was in charge of George 
A. Burnap, president of the association, 
assisted by an entertainment committee 
composed of F. L. Wells, F. B. Nor- 
thrup and H. H. Wood. 

At the business meeting the question 
of increased membership was discussed 
and the association appointed as dele- 
gates to the Salesmen’s Convention at 
Detroit, George A. Burnap and K. L. 
Luther. The association has also ap- 
pointed as its new member on the 
executive committee of the National 
Association, Charles F. Behm. 

Among the features of the outing was 
a baseball game between picked teams 
headed by T. L. Britton and G. Russell 
Churchill, Britton’s team winning by 
the close score of 23 to 2. 

Following are the delegates to the 
National Association convention: 

Delegates: Chas. L. Behm, Mutual; 
David Boyd, Metropolitan; Edwin S. 
Gaylord, National Life; Henry BE. John- 
son, Mutual Life; Kendrick A. Luther, 
Aetna Life; Frederick B. Northrup, 
Travelers; Elmer E. Rust; John 
Hancock; Edward H. Warren, John 
Hancock. 

Alternates: Frank P. Allen, Equi- 
table Life; Thomas L. Britton, Conn. 
General; Herbert B. Husted, State Mu- 
tual; Orlo H. Perry, Phoenix Mutual, 


1865 -- Fifty-One Years Old ~- 1916 


Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 


Economy of Management 
The 


Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 














The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
* Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 
a ye" MURRAY, 
jupt. Agts. 
256 me New ser N. Y. 














Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








gives you something absolutely new 
and different to tale to your’ pees- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 
Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most “e to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives ful 
protection for at least a less 
t than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WIL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Sie eee 66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and , 
still further reduced by a eegiaens 
Annual Dividends 
The . 
. e OOD work is recognized by this 
Perfect Protection Policy G Company. Men with their 
OF THE future before them should listen. If 
RELIANCE LIFE you wish a place where you can 


grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Inc. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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GROUP FOR STEINWAY & SONS 





Famous Artist Piano Manufacturers 
Insure 1,300 Employes in the 
Equitable Life 





Steinway & Sons, most famous of all 
piano manufacturers, have taken group 
insurance on their 1,300 employes. The 
coverage is $500 each. The insurance 
is in the Equitable, which recently 
wrote a group on another large piano 
menufacturing concern, Kohler & 
Campbell Industries. 

A sick benefit fund for the employes 
to which the employes make a small 
contribution and the firm a large one 
for the protection of employes who be- 
come ill in service is maintained. There 
are beds. in the St. John’s Hospital 
in Long Island City and in the German 
Hospital in New York City, where em- 
ployes requiring medical attention re- 
ceive the best available treatment. It 
has also been the custom to pension all 
superannuated employes who after long 
and faithful service grow old in the 
employ. One of the unique additional 
features of the employe benefit work is 
the plan now in effect at Steinway, 
L. I. Here a kindergarten for the chil- 
dren of their employes is maintained 
and at present fifty children are con- 
stantly in attendance. 

Expressions of appreciation were 
given by the employes upon the inau- 
guration of the insurance plan. It is 
thought this plan will knit still closer 
the regard and good-will which now 
exists in this peaceful industrial family. 


“EQUIOWA’S” LIVE TOPICS ° 


Annual Agency Meeting of Equitable 
Life of Iowa to Cover Broad 
Discussion 








The agency convention of the Equita- 
ble Life of Iowa, to be held at Detroit 
August 29 to 31, will discuss a broad 
range of subjects, as shown in the pro- 
gram which is given below. The offi- 
cers of the association this year are: 
Walter St. John, president, and J. C. 
Johnson, secretary. 

The Program 


August 29—Morning 

Annual Address—Walter St. John, President 
Equitable of Iowa Agency Association. 

Introduction of New Members—B. F. Hadley, 
Field Supervisor, 

Address, “Good Character Essential to Perma- 
nent Success”—J. C. Cummins, President Equit- 
able Life Insurance Co. of Iowa. 

Afternoon—Address—N. A. Hawkins, Sales 
Manager Ford Motor Company. 

Address, “Scope of our Policy Contract”— 
H. C. Finch. 

General Discussion 

“How to Keep Business on the Books.” 

“Make Thorough Sale’—G. M. Marshall. 

“Deliver in Person’’—J, L. Proudfoot. 

“Continue the Acquaintance and Make Oc- 
casional Calls on Policyholders”—H. H. Lough- 
ridge. 

General Discussion 

Address, “Efficiency of Literature and Adapt- 
ability to the Agent and His Field”—Allan D. 
Wallis. 

General Discussion 
August 30—Morning 

Address, “Adaptation to Equitable of Iowa 
Standards”—B. E. Ellis, Field Supervisor. 

Essential Qualifications. 

Necessity of Utilizing Every Part of the Day 
—W. J. Dwyer. 2 

Originality and Headwork—Lawrence Wil- 
liams. 

Forcefulness and Tact—A. L, Steece. 

What Makes an Agent the Best Life Insur- 
ance Man in His Town—H. J. Weitzman. 

Address, “The Home Office Service Depart 
ment”—R. J. Fry, Field Supervisor. 

General Discussion 

Address, “Larger Average Sized Policies”— 

7. B. Pace. 

Afternoon—Entertainment—(To be arranged 
by the Entertainment Committee.) 

August 31—Morning 

Address, “Co-operation Between Home Office 
and Agent”—H, S. Nollen, Vice-President. 

Seven Three Minute Sales Talks. 

Monthly Income—W. B. Anderson. 

Presenting Business Insurance—W. N 
Golden. : ae 

Capitalizing One’s Earning Ability—W. J. 
Daugherty. 

Long Term Endowments—B. M, Blose. 

The Ordinary Life Policy—R. R. Brooks, 

Discouraging Term Insurance—V. P. Laus- 
trup. 

Delivering Extra Policies—C. S. Hulsizer. 

General Discussion 

Free-for-all. : 

Afternoon—Reading of Prize Essay for and 
Presentation of the Cyrus Kirk Memorial Cup. 

Address, “The Ideal Agency”—H. E, Aldrich, 
Superintendent of Agents. 

Agency Contests—John F. Stone. 


TO HEAR STEPHEN IRELAND 





State Mutual’s Inspector of Agencies 
Will- Address General Agents at 
Worcester Convention 





The General Agents’ Association of 
the State Mutual will hold its annual 
convention at Worcester on June 29- 
30. A splendid program has been 
arranged. 

The general agents will hear for the 
first time from Stephen Ireland, whose 
title is Inspector of Agencies, and who 
has taken over the work of the depart- 
ment to a large degree, work formerly 
conducted by the former superintend- 
ent of agencies, Edgar C. Fowler, now 
in Chicago, and who resigned from the 
State Mutual on April 1. 

Mr. Ireland is strictly a State Mu- 
tual man, and was formerly head of one 
o: the home office departments. He is 
unusually popular with the _ entire 
asency force. . 





Manhattan Life Report 
(Continued from page 3.) 


received claims are paid without any 
unusual delay. 


Conclusions 

The issue of the greatest importance 
to the Company is in connection with 
the real estate. With an adjustment of 
the real property values and a corre- 
sponding adjustment of the proper lia- 
bility accounts, it is believed the com- 
pany would be in a better position to 
carry out its policy obligations. While 
the present management is not respon- 
sible for the Company’s real estate in- 
vestments, it is undoubtedly its duty to 
protect the ability of the Company to 
carry out its policy contracts. 

Outside of the few instances men- 
tioned heretofore no _ extraordinary 
transactions of the Company were noted 
and policyholders were justly and equi- 
tably treated. , 

It is apparent that the aim of the 
Company is to comply with the provi- 
siins of the insurance law and the 
rules and regulations of the insurance 
department. 


Abstract of Financial Statement 


oo ae eee $2,967,308.88 

Ledger assets December 
eae eee 21,314,225.31 
TD Siacdiewdd me riama doc $24,281,534.19 


Total disbursements ..... 4,672,465.43 
G:oss decrease by adjust- 

ment in book value of 

ee 1,066,329.35 
Total ledger assets...... 19,609,068.76 
Te eee 20,187,179.24 
Ledger account of premi- 

um notes in excess of 

notes on hand......... 407,362.65 
Tctal admitted assets.... 19,779,816.59 


Tere rete eT ee $19,445,750.46 
100,000.00 


Total 


eo 
Surplus including deferred 


survivorship dividend 
RE Saw aNeasvewonvss 234,066.13 
NE tn 65d keel sgn $19,779,816.59 





WAR SERVICE WON’T 
VOID INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 2.) 


template becoming members of the 
regular army or navy.” 
Prudential’s 100-Mile Limit 

The Prudential will continue in force 
its ruling made in March to the effect 
that all applicants for ordinary insur- 
ance who intended to take up residence 
within one hundred miles of the Mex- 
ican border would be charged an extra 
premium of $30 on each $1,000 of in- 
surance and that the limit of such new 
insurance would be $2,000. 





L. A. Cerf, Metropolitan manager in 
New York city for the Mutual Benefit 
Life, of Newark, who has been ill for 
some time, is recovering rapidly and is 
expected back at his office within a 
few days. 








THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
By the People 
For the People 





The Company 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 
639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


0,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 





$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 





$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 


Assets 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 381, 1915; 


ABSERS .cccccccecccccoce Sbcccsooeasdercuveseeeceooeoeoarecons $ 12,629,857.65 

Liabilities ...cccccccccccccccccccccoccccccscccesccccccocsose 10,818,731.99 

Capital and Surplus........ccccccosssccccsccccccccccescecs 1,811,125.66 
Insurance im Force......cecsseseeceesseceseses: se eececceseseecceeseees 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..........++seeeee 16,811,250.99 
Is Paying its Policyholders Over...........0-..-seseceeeeeeeeeees + § 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 
LIVE ACCENTS 
as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 
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E INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 














Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE EXAMINATION 

The most interesting feature of the 
examination by the New York Insur- 
ance Department of the Manhattan Life 
is the readjustment of the realty prop- 
erty values, which puts the Company 
oi a rock bottom foundation and will 
permit it to go right ahead now with 
larger returns to policyholders. The 
readjustment means the retention by 
tbe Company of a large amount of 
money which under the old basis of 
realty valuations would have to be paid 
out. It means a saving on amortiza- 
t.on of real estate, and of the interest 
ou the Survivorship Fund which will 
take care of the depreciation. 

Now, a word as to the home office 
building of the Company on lower 
Broadway. As is known the property 
Was acquired under the old administra- 
ticn. Eight years ago the Insurance 
Department put a valuation on this 
building of $5,000,000. Four years ago 
the valuation was fixed at $4,750,000. 
Fcr 1915, it is understood that the city 
assessors fixed the value at $4,750,000, 
but through efforts of the Company it 
was reduced to $3,800,000. This is the 
vaiue now put on the building by the 
Insurance Department. The real estate 
narket has been depressed and unset- 
tled and tne writing off of appraised 
value of the buildings means that when 
the market recovers companies will 
realize in satisfactory fashion on such 
investments. In fact, any change in 
the value of the Manhattan Life Build- 
ing is sure to be upwards. It has one 
cof the best locations in the financial 
district of New York. One end of the 
building opens on to the New York 
Stock Exchange. The Chase National 
Bank, the Union Trust and other lead- 
ing buildings of the city are close at 
hand. It is also interesting to note 
that at the time the report was dated— 
December 31, 1915—the building show- 
ed a rental of 68 per cent., while to- 
day it is fully rented with the exception 
of twenty-six offices. The leases will 
pay a net rental approximately double 
that of 1915, showing steady progress 
in filling these offices. The lower valu- 
ation increases the percentage of earn- 
ings, which larger percentage will, of 
course be reflected in the dividend rate. 

“In general, the records of the Com- 
pany were carefully and accurately 
kept and the work of the different de- 
partments efficiently performed,” the 
report concludes. “It is apparent that 








the aim of the Company is to comply 
with the provisions of the insurance 
law and the rules and regulations of 
the insurance department.” 





THE TRAINED MAN. 

Charles R. Gantz, general agent of 
the State Mutual Life in Baltimore, is 
generally regarded as a successful pro- 
ducer and maker of producers, who uses 
brains and clean methods, and who is 
at all times a student of the business. 
Any suggestion he makes jis worth at- 
tention, and this is particularly true of 
one of his observations in a letter to 
The Eastern Underwriter regarding the 
Life Insurance Class at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. “It is just a question 
of time now before all the prominent 
universities will take a similar step, 
and this certainly means a great deal 
to the business of life insurance,” he 
writes. “An agent in the future will 
need more qualification than simply 
a desire to accept an application and 
a rate book.” 

Now, isn’t this the real solution of 
the part-time question? Isn’t the in- 
competent agent, the dilettante, the 
look-in and grab-an-occasional-premium 
man going to be eliminated from the 
insurance business because he will no 
longer be able to stand up under the 
competition of trained, skilled workers? 

The time is coming in life insurance 
when an agent who is not an expert 
will be almost at as much disadvantage 
as an inexperienced man in any other 
line of endeavor. It will be necessary 
only for the trained_and the untrained 
men to meet in the office of a prospect 
in order for him to make a quick choice. 
The latter must feel that in such an 
important matter as insurance he must 
not trust himself to the tender mercies 
of a man who does not know much 
more about the subject than he does— 
sometimes not so much. 

For the reason cited the life in- 
surance. classes in the American uni- 
versities have a tremendous bearing on 
the future work of the agent, and should 
be encouraged. That they are being 
given encouragement is shown by their 
gradual increase. The number of col- 
leges giving such instruction will soon 
reach one hundred. Columbia, one of 
the most important colleges, was among 
the last to institute a life insurance 
course. Other schools will follow the 
lead of Harvard, Columbia and the 
other large universities, as they al- 
ways do. 

At a luncheon at Hetmere, Beverly, 
Mass., on Saturday of last week, at- 
tended by President Bumpus and other 
members of the faculty of Tufts Col- 
lege, by Austin Fletcher, president of 
the Union League Club of New York, 
and chairman of the board of trustees 
of Tufts, by Professor Webster of Clark 
University, by A. Shuman, the Boston 
merchant, and others, the question of 
the college trained man in business was 
threshed out. Dr. Bumpus said that the 
colleges are being deluged with letters 
from business corporations asking for 
students. They feel that the man 
whose mind has been trained in college 
will make faster progress when once 
he puts his mind on business. One of 
the professors called attention to the 
fact that the Standard Oil Co. is willing 
to try out every graduate of Lehigh 
University who wants to embark in 
commercial life. Mr. Fletcher said he 








The Human Side of Insurance 











MRS. FLORENCE SHAAL 


Mrs. Florence Shaal, president of the 
New England Women’s Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, and head of a general 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Boston, has no particular 
grievance against Cupid except she 
wishes he would stop shooting arrows 
into her offices, because three of her 
good producers have been struck by 
these darts inside of a month and three 
mere men have taken these agents 
away for life. However, there are forty- 
eight agents left in the agency, who are 
just about as successful a group of in- 
surance writers as can be found any- 
where, many owning their own homes, 
three of them having been associated 
with Mrs. Shaal since she took up the 
general agency reins about fifteen years 
ago. This agency is unique in many 
ways. Women are mostly solicited. Oc- 
casionally, of course, one of these 
agents writes an application on a male 
person, Mrs. Shaal herself having paid 
tor insurance for as much as $100,000 or 
$200,000 on bankers, doctors, merchants 
and others, but she feels that there are 
enough life insurance prospects among 
the women in the city of Boston and 
adjoining territory to keep her repre- 
sentatives occupied twenty-four hours a 
day, if necessary. 

Mrs. Shaal would be the last person 
in the world that the average man 
would recognize as a life insurance pro- 
ducer. She might even seem out of 
place in a suffrage organization because 
she is a gentle, low-voiced, womanly 
woman type to whom buffeting in the 
business world might give very hard 
knocks. And that was just the way she 
telt after the death of her husband who 
was a general agent, after she had been 
induced to take up his work. 

Her first day was the hardest. The 
bare walls looked uninspiring, the desks 
gloomy and foreboding, and there was 
even a cuspidor on the floor. O, that 
cuspidor! She sat at her desk for some 
time with head in her hands; then she 
locked the door and cried. After an 
hour or so she went home convinced 
that life was hard and cheerless. The 





rarely gives employment to young men 
coming into his office who do not know 
what they want to do. In his opinion 
training is all important and one can- 
not become trained unless there is a 
goal definitely seen ahead which one 
is willing to reach by concentration and 
hard work. And in life insurance sales- 
manship training is sure to win out. 





Harry C. Mitchell, vice-president and 
general manager of the Commercial 
Cusualty of Newark, combined business 
with pleasure on a trip West this week, 
visiting St. Louis, Chicago, Mackinac 
Island and Cleveland. 


next day she bucked up, put on her 


.détermination clothes, and sailed forth 


ready to do or die. Hard and earnestly 
she worked until the clouds lifted as 
women began to put trust and confi- 
dence in her. Many were widows who 
had funds needing protection, while al- 
ways there were women who trusted 
her to provide safely for their future. 
She specialized on endowments, most of 
the policies in her agency being on that 
form. Some of them have matured now. 
and each one of these women is grateful 
and anxious to see other women simi- 
larly protected by insurance. Thus, 
Mrs. Shaal’s clientele grew. Almost al- 
ways she has written on first interview. 

When it came to building up the 
agency she found an unusually large 
mumber of women in Boston who have 
the intellectual and other qualifications 
necessary for a successful agent, and 
developing this talent has been her 
pride. Not all the women who apply 
for positions in the Shaal Agency can 
get them because she believes initial 
care in selection will weed out ultimate 
failures. 

The agents in the Shaal offices have 
their conventions and outings as do the 
men agents, but they flock by them- 
selves. Sometimes they take an auto- 
mobile ride through New England; oc- 
casionally they have a picnic; and often 
a dance. Upon the latter occasions 
there is no difficulty in securing part- 
ners—as will be seen by reading again 
the first paragraph of this little story. 

oe 1 ” 


James Townsend, of James Town- 
send & Son, Boston, ninety years old 
and still in active harness, has written 
more seafaring men than. anybody liv- 
ing. Many an old whaler has to thank 
him for a maturing life insurance pol- 
icy. When sixteen years old he became 
a ship carpenter on the Kennebec in 
the days when any boy would pawn 
his allotment of mince pie for a year 
in order to sail before the mast. In a 
talk with a Boston reporter he said 
this week: . 

“I learned the trade thoroughly, un- 
der one of the best of the old-time mas- 
ter builders. If I had stuck to the busi- 
ness I would have been a master build- 
er; but business went to pieces, and 
there didn’t seem to be much future in 
tiat line; so I came to Boston, and 
took up other things, finally getting 
into the insurance business. I am not 
sorry that I went into it. 

“T had some acquaintance with ship 
masters, and as a result have always 
specialized in insuring seafaring men.” 

Mr. Townsend made some interesting 
statements on the effect of war on ship- 
building. 

“In the Crimean War, which ended in 
1856,” he said, “all the American ship- 
yurds were busy, with shipping in de- 
mand at $90 a ton. When the war end- 
ed the price went down to $45 a ton, 
and they couldn’t do business. At the 
same time the wages of ship carpenters 
went down from $4 a day to 75 cents. 
That is why I got out of the business.” 

Mr. Townsend is a rugged, splendid 
specimen, and looks good for many 
years of hard work yet. His son han- 
dles the fire insurance end of the busi- 
ness. 





The New York office of the Travelers 
has contributed ten of its staff to the 
treops now mobilizing in New York and 
New Jersey, and there are several mem- 
bers of the naval militia among local 
Travelers men, who have not been or- 
dered out. The naval militia does not 
expect to be called except in event of 
actual warfare. The Travelers is con- 
tributing altogether 86 of its staff to the 
war call. 





The Northwestern National Life has 
a part-time agent, P. H. Schaller, cash- 
ier of the Raymond State Bank, South 
Dakota, who wrote $24,500 last month 
and wrote in 1915, without assistance, 
$75,000 of paid-for business. 
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BUILDING COSTS AN ISSUE 


80 PER CENT. CLAUSE AFFECTED 





Real Estate Council Claims Adjust- 
ments Boost Prices—Owner’s Neg- 
ligence, Say Companies 





The Advisory Council of Real Estate 
Interests considered at its last council 
meeting a complaint that adjusters for 
fire insurance companies were using 
the present high cost of building ma- 
terials to the disadvantage of the in- 
sured in making adjustments. It is 
stated that a building owner who was 
originally insured for full value, found 
after having a fire loss, that the ac- 
juster had figured the increased cost of 
materials in appraising the value of the 
building and the increase was so great 
that the amount of his insurance was 
less than eighty per cent. and he be- 
came a co-insurer with the insurance 
company and had to stand his propor- 
tion of the loss. 

A. E. Clough’s Views 

Allen E. Clough, secretary of the 
Loss Committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, said to a 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer that there was nothing extra- 
ordinary about the point raised by the 
real estate people. The owner had 
simply failed to keep his insurance up 
to the value of his property. 

“The situation is precisely the same 
in respect to buildings as it would be 
had the case in point involved merchan- 
dise instead,” said Mr. Clough. “Dry 
goods, paper, and especially chemicals, 
have risen so in value that owners have 
placed large additional lines on their 
goods. Only recently in adjusting a 
loss on a wholesale paper risk the com- 
panies paid 20 or 30 per cent. more 
than they would have had to do pre- 
vious to the rise in the price of paper. 
The increased cost of buildings due to 
the unprecedented rise in the price of 
steel and all other materials is only 
one instance of the result of war prices 
that has affected practically all lines.” 

Contention of Real Estate People 

The real estate people contend that 
the question of the rising cost of build- 
ing materials has never before been 
used to apply to the 80 per cent. co- 
insurance clause. Julius Franke, an 
architect, who is chairman of the ad- 
visory staff of experts of the Advisory 
Council of Real Estate Interests, is re- 
sponsible for bringing the matter before 
the Council. 

“If the value of the building should 
increase, because of higher cost for 
building materials and labor,” said Mr. 
Franke, “it is evident the property 
owner must take out more insurance 
in order to come within the 80 per 
cent. and 90 per cent. provision. In 
case he does not, he merely becomes a 
co-insurer with the fire insurance com- 
pany, and recovers the proportion which 
his loss bears to the 80 per cent. or 
90 per cent., and not the entire loss. 
If, because of increased cost of build- 
ing materials and labor, the owner has 
only insurance to 70 per cent. of the 
value of his premises, he may recover, 


Fire Insurance Department 








it appears, no more than seven-eighths 
of the loss. 

“The insurance company, under these 
conditions, claims the amount of insur- 
ance is inadequate and the owner 
should not receive full compensation 
for damages, because of his neglect in 
not adding to his insurance at the time 
of increased valuation, due to war 
prices. ‘The justice of this position 
might be doubted from a real estate 
standpoint, and it is this particular 
aspect of the question that is receiving 
the thorough consideration of this or- 
ganization. 

“It is rather doubtful whether the 
insurance laws contemplate compelling 
owners to watch building material mar- 
kets, as to when brick, steel, lumber 
and labor go up, and take greater cor- 
responding insurances.” 

Life Officials in Advisory Council 

The Advisory Council of Real Estate 
Interests is an organization made up 
of representatives from different busi- 
nesses largely interested in real estate 
in New York City. Among the mem- 
bers of the Council are: Charles A. 
Peabody, president of the Mutual Life; 
Frederick H. Ecker, of the Metropolitan 
Life; Clarence H. Kelsey, president of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Co; George 
T. Mortimer, of the Equitable Trust 
Co.; Robert W. Goelet, Alfred E. Marl- 
ing, Louis V. Bright. 


STAMP CLERK WAS RIGHT 








Wrong, Too, But Don’t Blame Him for 
Peculiarities of Our 
Language 





Stamp clerks are notorious for their 
literal interpretation of rules, and very 
properly so because if they were given 
leeway and allowed to exercise their 
judgment in waiving violations of 














FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Statement January 1, 1916 


Cash Capital ° ° . - $1,000,000.00 
Assets . . - - 2,377,857.39 
Liabilities (Except Capital) ° - 467,413.45 
Surplus to Policyholders ° - 1,910,443.94 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 








rules, the companies and agents would 
never know quite where they stood, but 
this literal and pro forma application 
occasionally leads to very amusing re- 
suits, one of them having come to light 
recently. 

An item in a form written in the 
neme of a dry dock company contains 
the following language: 

On their interest in and improve- 
ments to pier, bulkhead and plat- 
form, and on horses, staging, blan- 
kets, rigging and supplies contained 
thereon. 

The stamp clerk criticized the form, 
noting that it was against the rules in- 
asmuch as policies covering live stock 
must limit the amount covering on any 
one horse or head of cattle. 

Of course the horses used in the 
above case were the wooden cross- 
legged variety commonly used by car- 
penters. 





HEINZ SUCCEEDS CRANE 


Chicago, June 20.—J. G. Hubbell, 
manager of the National Inspection 
Company, of Chicago, has appointed 


G. L. Heinz, former examiner with the 
Concordia, as inspector to succeed 
Dorman W. Crane, who has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Michigan for 
the Michigan Commercial, Boston and 
Old Colony. 





STRENGTH 


THENRY J. HOUGE B.M.CULVER — 
Assistant Secretaries 





INTEGRITY SERVICE 






A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, —_ Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explo , et 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and — a 





JAMFS H. BREWSTER, Manager 
Hartford, Conn. 











THE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


THE NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


announce that on July Ist, 1916 
they will open a 


Brokerage and Service Department 





under the Management of 


CHARLES F. ENDERLY 
111 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


where facilities will be afforded for handling business 


throughout the United States and Canada 


Fire, Windstorm, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 























SORRY THAT LAW RESIGNED 


DID GOOD WORK FOR BROKERS 








Launched Many Innovations Since 1914 
—Bulletin Service and School—May 
Head Brokerage Department 





The resignation of Harrison Law as 
secretary of the Fire Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of New York, effective August 15, 
was received with regret by a number 
of the board of directors of that organ- 
ization, the general belief being that the 
association has lost a very live-wire 
proposition. Mr. Law’s wide experience 
in the fire insurance business, his study 
of the fundamentals, enabling him to 
compile many charts of value, and his 
general knowledge of conditions 
seemed to fit him for this particular 
job. He was a hard worker, too, and it 
is reported that he did not have a va- 
cation during his entire connection with 
the brokers’ association. 

The Compensation School 

Mr. Law took the secretaryship at a 
time when the pot was boiling and 
events of vital interest to the brokers’ 
association were happening. It was on 
the eve of the passage of the new Com- 
pensation Act in New York and other 
States, which brought up numerous 
new problems for solution. 

He organized a class for instruction 
cn the universal analytic schedule, the 
sessions being attended by 172 men. 
The desire for information on this sub- 
ject was so keen that some of the promi- 
nent men on the street were seen at- 
tending this night school. Expert lec- 
turers were obtained, and at one time 
representatives of eighty-eight broker- 
age offices and twelve company offices 
attended the school. This work in a way 
was duplicated with the class studying 
the principal schedules of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Mr. Law inaugurated a daily bulletin 
service for the brokers, taking up spe- 
cific questions of interest to the street, 
and also sending out copies of the 
classification bulletins of the Compen- 
sation Inspection and Rating Board. 

New Members 

Mr. Law also took the keenest inter- 
est in getting new members for the Fire 
Brokers’ Association of New York. He 
was able to give reasons for brokers 
joining the association and presented 
these arguments in a most persuasive 
fashion. Of course, Mr. Law cannot be 
given sole credit for the fact that forty- 
two new members have joined the asso- 
ciation since he became secretary—the 
association for some time had been in 
more or less of a rut—but his friends 
say that he personally saw thirty-seven 
of the forty-two new members and did 
his share in bringing them into the fold 

While he was secretary the “Bulletin” 
of the Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York made its appearance, and while 
most of the articles in it were written 
by the brokers themselves, Mr. Law’s 
former newspaper experience was in- 
valuable in making suggestions for ar- 
ticles and seeing that the paper was 
properly and attractively made up. It 
has handled live topics in a live, inter- 
esting, although partisan fashion. 

Mr. Law’s chart experience came in 
handy in getting up material for the 
brokers in struggles they have had in 
Albany. He also inaugurated an index 
system, which enabled brokers to come 
to the rooms of the association and look 
up information on topics of interest 
without wasting time running through 
the back files of the insurance periodi- 
cals. He was, too, frequently the me- 
dium of communication between com- 
panies and brokers on controversies 
which have not appeared in the news- 
papers. E 

In other words, Mr. Law was a valu- 
able man for tlie Fire Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, and it is to be re- 
gretted that any personal differences 
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should have resulted in his services be- 
ing lost to the association. 
Future Plans 
In the meantime, the brokers’ asso- 
c ation has been advertising fur a man 
to succeed him, and it is reported that 
Mr. Law may represent one or more 
companies in New York City as head 
of a brokerage department, similar to 
several that have recently been estab- 
lished. 
LJ * * 
Stoney’s New York Connection 
Mr. Stoney, formerly in New York, 
and who later joined Duell, Lapey & 
Co., Buffalo, is secretary of Smythe, 
Sanford & Gerard, of 24 Broad Street. 
ok oK os 


To Open Ohio Offices 
It is reported that several important 
brokerage concerns will open offices in 
Ohio as a result of the sweeping ruling 
of the Insurance Department of that 
State that local agents must not divide 
commissions with non-resident brokers. 
* ok ok 


Two Discounts From Premium 
The client of a New York broker noti- 
fied him last week that he had pur- 
chased an Overland automobile and re- 
quested him to cover it with insurance. 
The order for the car had been placed 
in a Brooklyn office, where the broker 
was informed the insurance had al- 
ready been “taken care of.” Later his 
clent was presented with a bill, the 
items of which were so much for the 
car, sO much for equipment and so 
much for insurance. A discount of 2 
per cent. was given on the total and the 
broker discovered that the salesman 
also received his commission on the 
tctal amount. The broker alleges the 
two discounts from the insurance to be 
a violation of the law. 
oe co * 
Walkover Shoe Line 
Some of the business of the Walk: 
o er Shoe Co. is being written by local 
azents. 
a oa a 
Borger With Starkweather & Shepley 
Harry Borger, who for some time 
has been placer for Friend & Fleisch, 
is now soliciting business for Stark- 
weather & Shepley. 
s s * 
Defeats W. L. Perrin & Sons 
The baseball team of the Insurance 
Club of Manhattan defeated that of W. 
L. Perrin & Sons last Saturday. The 
score was 12 to 3. 








INSURANCE SENDS SOLDIERS 








Fire Offices Grant Time and Salaries t> 
National Guardsmen—Percentage 
Called to Colors 


The mobilization of the National 
Guard this week drew many men from 
tiie insurance offices of New York City. 
One fire agent who had sent eight of his 
employes estimated that over 2,500 of 
the National Guard of New York and 
New Jersey came from the insurance 
district of this city. Up to last night, 
no figures were available showing how 
many men went from the different offi- 
ces, but several sent as many as thirty 
while the average was about twelve. 

The fire companies, both foreign and 
domestic, were almost unanimous in 
giving their employes permission to go 
with the promise that their salaries 
would be continued and their positions 
held open. 
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Capital Stock, All Cash 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. i Tryon, Secretary 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


icipielal-atadiemaiate $f 

Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re- Insurance “Re- 
serve, Legal Standard..............- sesene 
Unsettled Losses and Other Ciaims. 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


Total assets January 1, 1916.. . 


S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y 
C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y 
F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, 
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F. B. acim. Treas. 
C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


-  $5,387,090.69 
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TO ERECT MODERN BUILDING 


CRUM & FORSTER PLAN 





Hutchins Securities Co. to Build Office 
Structure on Northeast Corner of 
John and William Streets 





The Hutchins Securities Co., in 
which are interests identified with 
Crum & Forster, is planning to erect 
an office building on the northeast 
e.rner of John and William streets. 
A letter has been sent to its stockhold- 
ers offering investment bonds to cover 
cost of same. The letter follows: 
THE HUTCHINS SECURITIES CO., 

16 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, June 2, 1916. 
Te our Stockholders: 

This Company is a holder of a 
large amount of the stock of The 
William Street Offices, Incorpor- 
ated, and by reason of this stock- 
holding has been in a position to 
secure for its shareholders an op- 
portunity of subscribing for the 
bonds referred to in an accompa- 
nying circular. 

Yours truly, 

WM. E. HUTCHINS, President. 
The circular referred to is as here 

given in part: 

The William Street Offices, a 
New York State Corporation, was 
organized in June, 1908, and has 
paid dividends on its stock at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum 
since organization. 

The Company has recently pur- 
chased the entire capital stock of 
the 110 William Street Corpora- 
tion, which corporation owns, sub- 
ject to mortgages of $375,000, 
property on the northeast corner 
of William and John streets, known 
as numbers 110, 112, 114 and 116 
William street and numbers 71, 
73, 75 and 77 John street, such 
property containing an area of 11,- 
720 square feet, being 89 ft. 6 in. 
on William street and 121 ft. 4 in. 
on John street, of the approximate 
value of $900,000. 

In the purchase of such prop- 
erty, the corporation has issued 
$200,000 of seven per cent. deben- 
ture gold bonds, due June 1, 1966, 
interest payable quarterly, one 
and three-quarters per cent. on the 
tenth day of August, November, 
February and May. 

Guaranteed by Crum & Forster 

The said bonds are guaranteed, 
both as to principal and interest, 
by Crum & Forster, a New York 
State corporation, said guarantee 
being endorsed on each bond. 

Committee, 
WILLIAM E. HUTCHINS, 
FREDERICK H. CRUM, 
JOHN H. FORSTER, 

J. LESTER PARSONS. 





SEES A FIRE MENACE 





Attention Called to an Old Seven-Story 
Railroad Passenger Station in 
Boston 





Boston, June 20.—The buildings on 
Atlantic Avenue, Kneeland and Albany 
Streets, comprising the freight termina! 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, and 
the old passenger station of the same 
road now used for storage purposes by 
the Quincy Market Cold Storage Cor- 
poration, are believed to constitute a 
dangerous fire menace by Senior Dep- 
uty Chief John O. Taber in his report 
of the inspection on this property to 
Fire Commissioner Grady. 

Concerning the old passenger station, 
a building comprising seven stories and 
basement, he says if a fire started in 
the basement, where large quantities of 
oils and other inflammable material are 
stored, the arrangement and construc- 
tion of this part of the premises is such 
that it would be impossible for firemen 
to operate effective streams on the fire. 


SOUTH CAROLINA COMPANIES 





Financial Standing of Equitable, 
Charleston, Palmetto, Sumter, Seuth 
Carolina, Columbia, Southern Home 





The South Carolina Insurance De- 
partment has issued a statement show- 
ing the condition of local companies at 
the end of 1910, interesting in view of 
the peculiar position of the South Caro- 
lina companies, in assuming many new 
liabilities following withdrawal from 
the State or the many stock compa- 
mes. A synopsis of the statements 
follows: 

Equitable 

Equitable Fire, of Charleston. Capi- 
ta: stock, $401,268; amount of ledger 
assets, $401,268. Income: net premi- 
ums, $104,109. Total income last year, 
$122,224. Net amount paid to policy- 
holders for losses, $66,999. Salaries, 
fees, etc., $12,075. Cash in Company’s 
office, $5,431. Total ledger assets, 
$395,500. Total admitted assets, $387,- 
8€6. In force on December 31, 1915, 
$14,472,734. Net amount in force, $10,- 
920,920. Policyholders’ surplus, $278,- 
071. 

Palmetto 

Palmetto Fire, of Sumter, S. C. 
Paid-in capital, $25,000. Gross premi- 
um income, $8,902. Total net premi- 
ums written, $1,276. Net amount paid 
policyholders for losses, $1,576. Total 
admitted assets, $41,540. Surplus as 
regards policyholders, $39,540. In force 
December 31, 1915, $645,486. 


South Carolina 
South Carolina Insurance Co., Co- 
lumbia. Paid-in capital, $50,000. Gross 
premiums, fire and marine, $61,700. Net 
an.ount of unpaid losses and claims, 
$6.779. Surplus as regards policyhold- 
ers, $108,106. In force December 31, 
1915, $4,919,872. 
Southern Home 
Southern Home, of Charleston. Paid- 
in capital, $92,300. Total net premiums, 
$37,633. Net amount paid for losses, 
$23,434. Total ledger assets, $138,793. 
Admitted assets, $140,230. Surplus for 
policyholders, $107,467. Net amount 
in force, $2,924,307. 





DISTINGUISHED EDITOR DIES 





G. W. Olney Won Fame as Statistician 
After Daily Paper Career—Insur- 
ance Journalist Since 1873 





George W. Olney, vice-president and 
editor of the “Weekly Underwriter,” 
who died this week in his eighty-first 
year, was a scholarly journalist of the 
old school and his logical, tersely writ- 
ten comments upon insurance events 
were a part of the weekly reading of 
many men in the business. His famili- 
arity with insurance matters dates from 
1873 when he became editor of “The 
Spectator.” In 1878 he joined with 
the late A. De Lancey Brigham in the 
New York “Underwriter,” which became 
the “Weekly Underwriter.” He origi- 
nated the “Record of Fire Insurance by 
States,” a publication of importance. 

That Mr. Olney had an exceptional 
equipment can be seen by the fact that 
he was graduated from Harvard in 
1855, served through the Civil War as 
a correspondent of the Richmond “En- 
quirer,” was dramatic critic of the New 
York “Herald” for several years, and 
was the originator and publisher of the 
“New York World Almanac” since 1870. 
He began his work as war correspond- 
ent by firing the first shot in the Civil 
War—Fort Sumter. 

W. W. Mack will probably succeed 
him as editor of the “Weekly Under- 
writer.” 





RAYMOND D. STEELE WITH OCEAN 

Raymond D. Steele, formerly general 
superintendent of the casualty depart- 
ment of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty of Baltimore and previously 
with the Fidelity & Casualty has gone 
with the Ocean Accident. 


MUST LICENSE SOLICITORS 


HOW MARYLAND MET SITUATION 





Problem What Employe Could and 
Couldn’t Do—Will Pay $25 License 
Fee After January 





After January next all solicitors of 
insurance for agents or brokers in 
Maryland and those placing business 
for their employers, must have a separ- 
ate license for which a fee of $25 will 
be charged. This is separate from the 
brokers’ license and is intended for all 
employes of agents or brokers who per- 
fcrm any other service than merely 
clerical work inside the offices. Even 
@ messenger carrying memoranda from 
cne office to another, the intent of 
which is the placing of insurance, will 
come within the new law and anyone 
acting in such a capacity must be 
licensed. 

In his annual report Insurance Com- 
missioner William M. Shehan says on 
the subject: 

“J am informed that it had long been 
the custom of solicitors licensed for 
ene or more companies to place the 
excess insurance above that which their 
principals could or would carry; with 
cumpanies either directly or through 
brekers, for which the agent was not 
licensed to act and to receive commis- 
sions thereon. This was in clear vio- 
lation of the law. It had also been cus- 
tomary, as I was advised, for employes 
in brokers’ offices to go upon the street 
and solicit and place insurance in the 
name of their employers and thereby 
become brokers in every sense of the 
werd. 

“The question then arose as to what 
was the true scope of authority of em- 
pleyes of a broker,” continued Commis- 
s:cner Shehan. “It was clear that the 
clerical work in a broker’s office could 
be done by the employe. It was equally 
clear that such employe could not go 
out and solicit insurance and do all the 
things that his principal was licensed 
to do, for that would enable innumer- 
able solicitors to operate without 
licenses and to evade the payment of 
the fees prescribed by law, but the line 
between merely the clerical work and 
the acting as a broker was difficult, if 
not quite impossible to draw. This led 
tc the establishment of a new class in 
the acquisition department principally 
in fire insurance, designated as a 
“Broker’s Solicitor,” who will pay a fee 
of $25 and who will have authority to 
sciicit insurance in the name of his 
principal. The placing of excess lines 
by an agent in companies other than 
the one for which he was licensed and 
the soliciting of lines of insurance by 
persons sent out from brokers’ offices, 
without any license whatever, led to a 
great many complications. It has long 
been my opinion that each and every 
mon representing a company of any 
class and soliciting business in the 
State ought first to be required to have 
a license from this department. It was 
impossible to keep in touch with the 
violations and the abuses of the insur- 
arce laws without this.” 

Before any legislation on the subject 
was introduced, there was an investi- 
gation of the methods of doing business 
among agents and brokers. The origi- 
nal bills were defeated, but substitute 
legislation was passed and this be- 
comes effective January next. 





F. C. MOORE’S BOOK 


The very valuable series of articles 
on building construction which have 
been contributed to the “Hartford 
Agent” by Superintendent F. C. Moore, 
ef the special risk and inspection de- 
pertment of the Hartford, have been 
brought together in book form by the 
Company, especially for the use of 
Hartford agents who carry out the 
Company’s idea of service to the public. 


50 YEARS A FIRE AGENT 





Miles L. Eckert, of Allentown, Pa., 
Continues Agency Established by 
His Father 





In Allentown, Pa. the name of 
Eckert stands for something in fire 
insurance as will be seen by the fact 
that Miles L. Eckert entered the busi- 
ness fifty years ago, becoming a partner 
of his father, the late Charles Eckert, 


who had himself been an agent for 
thirty years. Charles Eckert died in 
1886, Miles L. succeeding him. In 


1903 Miles took his son, Nimson, into 
partnership. The firm is called Miles 
L. Eckert & Son. 

One of the messages received on 
his fiftieth fire insurance anniversary 
came from George E. Kline, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix. Mr. Eckert represented the 
old Phenix for decades and still repre- 
sents the Fidelity-Phenix. 





MUST SOLICIT BUSINESS 





One Phase of Situation Developed by 
Opening Here of Company Broker- 
age Offices 





The opening in New York by compa- 
nies of a number of offices to solicit 
brokerage business and the fact that 
other companies will follow suit, means 
that a lot of business that formerly 
went direct to the home office must 
new be obtained by solicitation, and 
there is every indication that this so- 
licitation is going to be strenuous be- 
cause the companies are appointing 
bright young special agents who are on 
the job every minute of the day. One 
o; the interesting phases of the situa- 
tion is the increase in expense. There 
are at least two additional salaries, and 
additional office rent. 

Several new appointments are almost 
ready to announce. 





WOMEN HAD THEIR OWN BAND 





Eighth Annual Outing of Aetna Force 
Held at Fenwick, Conn., Last 
Saturday 


The eighth annual outing of the em- 
ployes of the Aetna Life, Aetna Acci 
dent and Automobile Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, was given last Saturday at 
Fenwick, Conn., under the auspices of 
the Aetna Life Club. All the officers 
of the company were present. 

Over 800 men met at the home office 
of the company and paraded in force 
to the railroad station where they 
boarded a special train for Fenwick. 
The Governor’s Foot Guard Band, the 
crack National Guard musicians of Hart- 
ford, accompanied the party. Groups 
of the men went by automobile and 
others by motor boats. The ladies, 150 
strong and accompanied by a band of 
their own, went by boat to East Had- 
don, where they had dinner and later 
sailed to Fenwick. On the return trip 
the boat was disabled and the ladies 
were forced to flag the Aetna’s special 
train in order to get back to Hartford. 


NORTHWESTERN F. & M. CHANGES 

C. T. Jaffray, a banker of Minneapo- 
lis, has been elected president of the 
Northwestern Fire & Marine, succeed- 
ing former President Leach. Secretary 
J. H. Griffin was elected vice-president 
and manager. 





ADDITION TO CURRY AGENCY 

The John F. Curry Agency has se- 
cured the Nord Deutsche for its auto- 
mcbile department. 


STARTS SUMMER CAMPAIGN 

The Casualty Company of America 
started a Summer campaign for acci- 
dent and health business this week, 
under the conditions of which prizes 
will be awarded those who qualify. 
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DWELLING BOOK MAKES HIT 


COMPLIMENTS FOR WOOLSON 





Engineering Papers Endorse National 
Board’s Volume to Architects and 
Builders 





The National Board’s book on dwell- 
ings, giving building specifications, etc., 
and analyzing the loss record, is hav- 
ing an unusually large circulation. In 
fact, it now looks as though the orig)- 
noi edition of 10,000 will soon be ex- 
hausted. The best thing about this 1s 
that the circulation is largely among 
architects, builders, engineers and 
through other channels where it will 
do the most good. In fact, from the 
attention attracted by the book—lIra 
H. Woolson was chairman of the com- 
tiittee which prepared the material— 
a better grade of dwellings will be built 
in this country in the future, thus cut- 
ting down the loss rate on this class. 


What “Engineering Record” Says 


Such papers as the “Engineering 
Record” and “Engineering News” have 
printed editorials praising the book. 
Tke “Engineering Record,” for  in- 
stance, says: 

“Realizing the large annual loss sus- 
tained by thousands of home-Owners 
through construction which tends to 
spread fires instead of retarding them, 
the Committee on Construction of 
Kuilding of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has issued a booklet of 
115 pages on methods of increasing the 
fire-resistive qualities of dwellings. 
Builders everywhere, especially in 
localities outside the control of build- 
ing ordinances (and by far the major- 
ity of ordinary dwellings are built in 
such localities), will find valuable in- 
formation in this presentation of meth- 
ods for making houses reasonably safe 
from fire. Particularly important, not 
only for builders, but for owners and 
the general public, are the sections de- 
voted to floor and roof construction; 
chimneys, flues, smoke pipes and fire- 
piaces; fire-stopping, and general pre- 
cautions for fire protection. Generally- 
recognized dangers from such old of- 
fenders as shingle roofs, unlined chim- 
neys, unprotected stairways and shafts 
are strikingly illustrated and many sim- 
ple and effective, while relatively in- 
expensive, devices in construction 
which retard the spread of fire are 
ciearly explained. 

“Every potential house-owner will 
find it profitable to become familiar 
with these building precautions, which 
may prevent loss of life as well as 
property. Engineers, through their 
pesitions in building departments ana 
their participations as plain citizens in 
e:vic associations, chambers of com- 
merce and similar organizations, can 
let it be known that ordinary dwellings 
can readily be improved as to their 
fire-resistive qualities, and can direct 
interested parties to the proper source 
of information.” 





WASHINGTON APPOINTMENTS 

W. Lee Hutchins and Wilbur R. 
Mason, trading as the Standard Secu- 
rity Corporation, have taken the gen- 
eral agency for the Commonwealth 
Casualty Company for the District of 
Celumbia. They have their offices in 
the Woodward Building. Both of 
these men are prominent in Washing- 
tor insurance circles. 

Lawrence D. Engle, 301 Jenifer 
Building, has secured the agency of the 
State Assurance, and the Scottish 
Union & National. Mr. Engle is well 
known in the city of Washington. 


John H. Kelly Dies 
After Long Illness 


Vice-President of Westchester Had 
Been Ill for a Month—Man of 
Untiring Energy 








John H. Kelly, one of the hardest 
workers in the fire insurance business, 
always ready to accept difficult and 
time-consuming committee work, and 
a man who stood unusually well with 
his associates in the underwriting 
world, died at his summer home in 
Far Rockaway on Wednesday. He had 
been in poor health for a month, and 
away from his desk for two weeks. 

Mr. Kelly’s start was with the agency 
of Mollison & Dowdle, Oswego, N. Y. 
He went with the Westchester in 1883 
and ten years later was made assistant 
secretary of the Company. In 1907 he 
was appointed secretary and in the fol- 
lowing year a director. In 1913 he was 
elected vice-president and treasurer. 





STATE AGENT DEMING DIES 

William L. Deming, State agent for 
the City of New York Fire in Ohio and 
West Virginia, died last week from an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Deming 
started his insurance career in the 
heme office of the Phoenix of Hartford, 
later going with the New England Ex- 
change. He then traveled New York 
State for the American Central. From 
the American Central, he became New 
England special agent for the City of 
New York, leaving it after three years 
to return to New York State as special 
agent for the Royal Exchange. He re- 
jomed the City of New York in March, 
1915, as State agent for Ohio and West 
Virginia. 





Sprinkler Leakage 
(Continued from page 1.) 


Citizens of Missouri, Commonwealth, 
Continental, Fidelity Phenix, Franklin, 
Globe & Rutgers, Hartford, Home, In- 
surance Co. of North America, Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, Maryland Cas- 
uslty, New York Underwriters Agency, 
Niagara, North British & Mercantile, 
Northern, Norwich Union, Phoenix As- 
surance, Providence-Washington, Queen, 
Rhode Island, Royal, Scottish Union & 
National, Springfield, St. Paul, Under- 
writers at American Lloyds, West- 
chester. 

Practices of companies writing leak- 
age insurance differ. Two well-known 
fire companies write sprinkler leakage 
only to protect their fire lines when in 
competition with mutuals. Some com- 
panies write only in New York City. 
Ore company has been secretly slash- 
ing rates, and evidence of this has been 
gathered by competitors. As a general 
proposition, however, the conference 
has been in control of the situation. 

A meeting of companies was held this 
week to discuss the situation. 


PLATE GLASS MEETING 

A meeting of the Plate Glass Service 
& Information Bureau was held on 
Tuesday. R. A. Dobbin, superintendent 
of the plate glass department of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, proposed that a 
committee be appointed to confer with 
all companies writing plate glass in- 
surance to discover their views on 
forming a body, national in scope, but 
having no jurisdiction over rates and 
commissions, to promulgate local agree- 
ments. The committee is composed of 
W. M. Moore, chairman of the board of 
directors of the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty Co.; H. C. Hedden, secretary of 
the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, 
and Norman D. Stevens, secretary of 
the plate glass department of the Aetna 
Accident & Liability. 











Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE =. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


> ‘Retna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 
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é Application For Agencies Invited 
WM. B. CLARK, President 











The Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 


T. A Lawler, Pres. H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 

ee ee ea ae $1,571,954.84 

Surplus to Policyholders..... $1,257,680.79 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 


James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 











Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


Capital | Reserve for all other liabilities 
$500,000.00 | $1,727,208.78 
Surplus to policyholders | Assets 

$1,134,980.17 | $2,862,188.95 


CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agent 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building; 59 John Street, New York 








WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 











r 





E. F. FLINDELL 
123 William Street Telephone John 2330 New York City 


Business Bound Throughout the United States and Canada 


FOR 
The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 











First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States Washington, D. C. 


Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 


: ASSET LIABILITIES 
Real Estate oT Seeerererere $ 254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses.......... $ 30,278.41 
Mortgage Leens cicecccccccccccces 235,600. Unearned Premium Reserve...... 603.01 
355 00 3. 

Bonds (Market Value) Accrued Charges on Real Estate 7th eae. 
> cg sacle hpiaalaman 972,966.29 All other Liabilities.............. 8,156.78 
ash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 
Agents’ Balances ..........ccccces 81,266.65 > y Stock Partially 

Interest and Rent BIG ceccccecvescccvece 22,260.70 

Accrued ype i = . a oe 27,215.03 Surplus «..+++seeeeeeeere 404,407.64 
All other Assets..............cce0e 4,692.31 Surplus to Policyholders.......... $1,303,943.32 
TN Sitsndibninmiivcbdeasvucs one $1,614,627.81 TD. needudntucinomabnpenaceiead $1,614,627.81 


JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 


New Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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AVERAGE 65 CENTS ON DOLLAR 


THOSE KANSAS HAIL MUTUALS 








Nine Collected $681,044 in 1915, But 
Their Losses Totaled $1,317,230 
Last Year 





Carey J. Wilson, Kansas Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, has made a report 
on hail insurance in that State which 
will interest insurance men in every 


TO HEAD NEW DEPARTMENT 





Enderly Manager of Ins. Co. of N. A. 
and N. Y. Und. Agency Brokerage 
Offices 





Charles F. Enderly, one of the best 
known and able special agents in this 
part of the country, has been appointed 
manager of a joint brokerage and serv- 
ice department which the Insurance 
Company of North America and the 
New York Underwriters Agency will 





VULCAN INSURANCE CO. 


89 Fulton Street, New York 
Fire—Automobile—Sprinkler Leakage 


Statement, December 31, 1915 
ADMITTED ASSETS 

















State. Stock companies paid 100 cents establish on the first floor of No. 111 

on the dollar in the matter of 1915 hail William Street. Unusual facilities for ; 

losses. Only three out of nine mutuals brokers handling business in all parts *s _ ee eee Se eee $250,890.00 
cid as well. Payments of hail losses by of the United States and Canada will alsens we onds, Market Value................+++- 26,700.00 
the others ranged from 50 cents on the be afforded. Risks will be bound in the ND BATES eck nisnned endear swciewe sedate deeseuse 2,399.57 
dollar down to as low as 18 cents. The department and policies issued through Premiums in course of collection.............0eeeseeeee 26,354.24 
Central National Hail, of Topeka, is agents having jurisdiction in the ter- Cash in Banks 50,184.16 
not included in the compilation, as it ritory in which risks are located, 00 F000 EEO EO OOS Ate ie 
is in the hands of a receiver, whose re- For the past six years Mr. Enderly 

ort has not been filed with the Shaw- has been in charge of the brokerage LIABILITIES SEES ASTST 
nee county district court. It paid 23 department of the New York Under- . 

cents on the dollar, unofficially. The writers Agency with which company TE! sce Uline sie Gune Thaw bubs en aheew nak in $200,000.00 
nine mutuals paid an average of 65.6 he has been connected for twenty-two Nh DOE TIED: 5 bos oon i sc ceeedksvdseccuwsuvas 63,333.38 
cents on the dollar. years. He has also been New Jersey MIE Cup aieedncidds svesastedsivnsnéednen 13,598.07 

Summary of Mutual Payments — special agent. He is an expert on Reserve for all other Liabilities................ssseeeee: 3,398.19 

A summary of the reports of the nine schedules; in fact, a young, aggressive, Net $ ] 

mutual hail concerns shows they col- talented insurance man who made his et UPPLUS ccc cree ere eereseseeeesesessesssesessseses 75,698.33 
lected $681,044 for 1915. The losses mark some time ago. _—_—_—__ 
incurred during the 1915 season totalea $356,027.97 
ee eee ae eee SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS..................... $275,698.33 
paid losses amounting to $864,164. The ’ 
stock companies, as shown in a report NEW JERSEY NOTES NET LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION...:...... 257,546.07 
made public recently, collected $1,183,- 

620 in premiums, and paid losses total- ISIDOR KAHN, President 

a ee NEWARK FIRE USES ACCOUNTS | CHARLES E. FALK,Vice-Pres. I. KOENIGSBERGER, Sec. 


Among the mutuals the Farmers Hail 
Insurance Company of Hutchinson, the 
Kansas Home Hail Insurance Compa- 
ny of Topeka, and the McPherson, paid 
10¢ cents on the dollar in losses. The 
FParvesters’ Hail of Osage City paid 50 
cents, the Farmers’ Mutual Hail of 
Stockton 40 cents, the Union Mutual 
Hail of Wichita 31 cents, the Sterling 
Insurance Company 26% cents, and 
Grain Growers’ Hail of Topeka 18 cents. 

1915 Table 

The following tables show the 1915 
business in Kansas of the nine mutual 
hail insurance companies, as shown in 





























CURRENT 


President E. J. Haynes of the New 
ark Fire, writes the American Agency 
“Bulletin” as follows: “It has come to 
my notice that it is your practice to 
publish a list of companies that have 
adopted the National Association 
Standard Accounts Current and that 
our name does not appear among those 
montioned in your paper. The fact is 
that shortly after your committee 
adopted a form for agents’ accounts 
cur supply of account blanks was ex- 
luuusted and we then decided to make 











Responsible agents wanted in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 
sprinklered risks and high-grade mercantile and special hazards. 


Especially low rates for Automobile and Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. 


Correspondents desired for 





LEMMON 





Gathering of the Raters at Binghamton 
Meeting of the Local Agents’ . 


Association 





HEARS LARTER 





INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 


Automobile 























Superintendent Wilson’s annual re 4 revision, incorporating all the good Brokerage Business Solicited 
anne Pre- a pots features of your blank.” A. E. Larter made a talk on rates be- | % Clinton Street 9s William Street 
Company : miums curred Paid paid ne fore the New York Association of Fire 
a - © gb ici ition SALVAGE CORPS DINNER Insurance Agents this week in Bing- 
Farmers’ Union : : The salvage cor i hamton. Agents from near and far ————————— a 2 
of Stockton ., 70,528 135,255 51,262 40. lash} . a a gathered to hear the L. & L. Schedule 
eaten omens Washington in Newark was a hummer. 5“ i f hi dit M 
Hail of Topeka 67,105 174,158 37,002 18 Charley Dodd and other pillars of the explained. One of his auditors was Mr. 
Harvesters’ Hail ccrps were toasted, and Chief Kenlon, Lemmon, co-author of the schedule. 
of Osage City 24,822 28,776 14,388 50. of New York, who wa : ’ Ralph G. Potter, of the Underwriters’ 
Kansas Home . : 2S aeees, Se De A iati Ie. York Stat , GERMANIA 
Hail of T’p’ka 10,941 24,031 24,031 «100, had a fine time. “Cap” Martin, of the apg elm Peep pina Gn ate, was 
McPherson Hail salvage corps who started corpsing be- . 
nace ee 348,380 651,173 651,173 100. fore some of the locals were born, was A full report of the meeting will be FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hail of Wichita 87,004 179,472 «55,637. «31. +#« ~Center of interest. published in next week’s issue of The 
Wichita Mutual sei es ¢ « Eastern Underwriter. NEW YORK. 
Hail of Wichita 24,362 41,450 8,284 20. 
— olnatts ; SEVERAL OCCUPANCY CHANGES ORGANIZED 1859 
Sterling -..... 43,527 82,351 21,823 26.5 An explosion is said to have caused WESTERN 
the fire which destroyed the former 
Siames tne wines wine "s Wasson piano factory in Matawan, N. rhage ones y ae 
the ‘nine companies, as shown by Superintend- J- 8 few days ago. Pg IE ga Py ASSURANCE CO. Cash Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
ent Wilson’s report: vari c , was use r PE sc can dks 
2 , 2,8 #¢ #g manufacture of dyes when it burned. OF TORONTO, CANADA peel pegrnyt otg 
TE S338 £82 £5 s * « (Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine abilities ....e20 $3,920,295.68 
iain e22 t-#y 522 <3 LA MONTE FOR FEDERAL JOB and Inland Marine Insurance) Net Surplus ...... $3,109,356.16 
Bee sane sf Es George M. La Monte, Commissioner UNITED STATES BRARCE Surplus for Policy 
Farmers’ Hail. .......... 17 18 35 68  #of Banking and Insurance of New Jer- | Assets ae. © $ 2,747,815.34 Holders ....... $4,109,356.16 
Farmers’ Union Mutual. 2 A 2 23 Bey, is being boomed as the next Fed- | Surplus in United States......  1,309,295.82 a 
Harvesters’ Hail ........ 24 19 II 54 eral Comptroller of the Currency. yy By Ay a y HEAD OFFICE: 
Kansas Home Hail...... 26 6 46 76 Inclusive ‘ ” 40,654,747 02 " 
McPherson Hail ........ 25 22 27 39 JOIN INSURANCE SOCIETY [| }32w9 gp ppocre Prec — Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
Sterling Insurance ..... 30 4 19 52 7 ‘ Ww. R. Pee, See 
Union Mutual Hail..... 34 6 14 52 At a meeting of the executive com- W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 
Wichita Mutual Hail... 35 14 25 72 mittee of the Insurance Society of New 





SHOW THEIR CONFIDENCE 

That the stockholders and trustees of 
the First National have implicit faith 
in the officers of the First National Fire 
is proved by the re-election of the offi- 
cers at a meeting held on June 16. 
They are: Robert J. Wynne, president; 
Jchn Lewis Smith, vice-president, and 
Jchn ‘E. Smith, secretary. 


York on Tuesday, fifty-five new mem- 
bers were elected. Most of them came 
from brokerage companies. 





Wells, Fargo & Co. has established 
a pension and benefit fund for their 
employes. A pension will be paid at 
the expiration of twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice and sick benefits after six months’ 
erm ployment. 





2 LIBERTY STREET 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CoO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 


Phone: John ajta 


NEW YORK, BH. Y. 








HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 








PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 





WILLIAM C. 


SCHEIDE & CO,., Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 
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How 


How Wm. B. Joyce Rose from 
Newsboy to Company President 


Bellboy in Hotel and Messenger Boy After Selling Papers on Street— 
Originated Fraternal Order Bonding Schedules— 
He Became National’s President 














Behind the cold, unemotional figures 
of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, reporting that the capital and 
surplus, after all deductions, of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, exceed that of 
any other surety company—the end, for 
the time being anyway, of a quarter of 
a century race with another surety com- 
pany for supremacy—is the story of a 
vivid, colorful, picturesque personality, 
William B. Joyce. When Mr. Joyce be 
came president of the National Surety 
Company that corporation was in reality 
insolvent. He is, therefore, responsible 
in the opinion of all posted surety un- 
derwriters for its great success of re- 
cent years. Many stories of a more or 
less general nature have been printed 
about the National Surety’s president, 
and some time ago when the project of 
a Newsboys’ Club in New York was 
first launched, one of the women re- 
porters of the “Evening World” printed 
an interview with Mr. Joyce in which 
she referred to him as the busiest man 
in New York. Mr. Joyce said that he 
was once a newsboy, that he under- 
stood their problems, and sympathized 
with them and would do his part in 
making the club possible, which he did, 
but no connected narrative showing in 
detail and sequence just how Mr. Joyce 
rose from a newsboy, to his present 
unique and influential position, has 
been printed-so far as The Eastern Un- 
derwriter can learn. So here goes for 
the real tale. 


Earned $5 a Month as Messenger Boy 


Mr. Joyce was born in Utica, N. Y., 
December 28, 1866. His parents moved 
from Utica to Grand Rapids, in 1868, 
and he began to battle for his living 
in the furniture city about the time that 
other lads are donning knickerbockers. 
He sold papers, was a bellboy in a 
hotel, receiving $5 per month; was a 
Western Union messenger boy, and 
even acted as cash boy in a dry goods 
store for $2 per week. Right from the 
start he was an optimist, and apparent- 
ly felt that earning his living was just 
the proper thing to do. The fact that 
he did not go longer to school as the 
other boys did worried him not a par- 
ticle. J. Boyd Pantlind was proprietor 
of the old Morton House and is yet. He 
said recently that when he rang the 
bell and cried “Front” his bellboy 
“Willie’ answered the summons like 
a streak of lightning. As a little side- 
light Mr. Pantlind is also proprietor of 
the Hote! Pantlind at the present time, 
an up-to-date hostelry, and Wm. B. 
Joyce is one of the stockholders in the 
hotel. Before this story is finished it 
will be seen that the latter has always 
stood by his old friends. 

There was no complaint about him 
as a messenger boy either. Major Sam- 
uel E. Watson, now manager of the fi- 
delity salvage department of the Na- 
tional Surety, says so and he ought to 
know because he hired him for the job 
and gave him $8 per month. 

“It was this way,” said Major Watson 
to a representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, “I was manager in Grand 
Rapids of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and had been employing boys 
for fifteen years—hundreds of them. 
On my way home from work at night 
I bought evening papers from a bright 
newsboy, who-one day came into my 
office and said he wanted a job. I 
needed a boy at the time and gave him 
the position. It was Wm. B. Joyce and 
as a messenger boy he was a marvel, 
the best I ever had. It is a peculiar 


fact about messenger boys that when 
they leave the office with a telegram to 
deliver they are frequently more inter- 
ested in watching the outcome of a 
game of marbles than they are in 
reaching their destination, but the new 





WILLIAM B. JOYCE 


boy was back in a jiffy, ready to take 
another message. 

“T lost track of him for thirty years, 
when he came up to me one day in the 
Hotel Knickerbocker and introduced 
himself, saying that he had once 
worked for me. He added that he was 
now working for the National Surety 
Company and said if I were in his 
neighborhood that I should look him 
up. Several months later, I went to 
the office of the National Surety Com- 
pany, and looked over the hundreds of 
desks to see if I could find him. A boy 
told me he was president of the Com- 
pany. I sent in my card, he greeted 
me warmly and later asked if I didn’t 
want to come with the National, which 
I did.” 


How He Entered Surety Business 
When Mr. Joyce was seventeen years 
old he went to Marshall, Michigan, as 


manager of the Michigan Telephone 
Company, a position which included 
that of lineman, inspector, etc., part of 
his duties being to climb telegraph 
poles in some cases sixty foot high, to 
adjust any wire trouble. From there 
he was transferred by the Bell Company 
to Fargo, N. D., where he married, after 
convincing one of the leading citizens 
of the town that he could support his 
ward on $80 a month. 

“IT could earn more if I had the op- 
portunity,” he said. He was reminded 
that opportunities are everywhere 
ready to be captured by those who cre- 
ated them but not for those who ex- 
pected to “find” them. This advice 
stuck. 


About this time the telephone com- 
pany promoted him to the management 
of its office in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Here he quickly made hundreds 
of friends among the leading citizens 
by his attention to the telephone serv- 
ice, etc., and when the representative 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust 
Company came to town in 1890 seeking 
an agent there he met Mr. Joyce and 
was introduced around town by the lat- 
ter. Later on he was asked by this 
representative: “Why don’t you give up 
the telephone business and become our 
agent,” which offer was accepted on the 
spot. This was in December, 1891. At 
the start Mr. Joyce was plain agent. 
Then he was appointed “Northwestern 
manager” of the surety department of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust 
Company, which in 1893 became the Na- 
tional Surety Company, of Kansas City, 
and in 1897 the National Surety Com- 
pany, of New York. The firm then be- 
came known as Wm. B. Joyce & Com- 
pany. 

W. S. McCurdy’s Start 


At the time Mr. Joyce was named as 
“Northwestern manager” the title was 
something of a joke, as there was not 
much to manage, and the premium re- 
ceipts in the territory were largely mi- 
nus, as will be seen by the fact that Mr 
Joyce hired as an “office staff’ W. S. 
McCurdy and later secured him a posi- 
tion with the telephone company, not 
being able to afford paying him a sal- 
ary of $40 per month with the surety 
company. Business finally grew large 
enough to warrant the payment of a 
salary of $55 a month, whereupon Mr. 
McCurdy resigned from the telephone 
company and returned to the Joyce 
Agency. At the start Mr. Joyce was his 
own adjuster, inspector of risks, etc. 

Wm. B. Joyce & Company started to 
grow. Just how, is difficult to explain, 
but soon everybody in town knew that 
there was a livewire about, which was 
putting the strongest current into the 
bonding business that the Northwest 
ever saw. Probably hard work helped 
in achieving the result. The general 
agent worked every night and had no 
play. He works hard to-day and plays 
little, his principal recreation being a 
horseback canter through Central Park 
every morning for an hour or so. One 
of the first things he did was to write 
all of the bankers of the town. It is 
said that nearly all of them took out a 
bond through his solicitation. He got 
after the railroads, and secured the 
business of the big ones, first the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific and Soo 
Line. The Twin City general agency 
grew until it became the leading surety 
and fidelity producer of the country. 
In 1901 the agency was incorporated 
and at the present time the same Mr. 


McCurdy is president of it, whose sal- 
ary of $40 a month was too large to 
be paid, and who for years has been a 
remarkably good producer. 

Fidelity Schedules of Fraternal Orders 


One of the greatest coups in the 
early career of Mr. Joyce was to in- 
terest the National Surety Company 
in the fidelity schedules of the fraternal 
orders. These orders at that time haa 
great strength in the middle west and 
the idea occurred to Mr. Joyce of 
bonding the position and not the men, 
making the transaction wholesale in- 
stead of mere individual writings. He 
put up a proposition to the Company 
to the effect that he stood willing to 
give his time and money to developing 
this business if the National would 
give him an exclusive contract to work 
in this then virgin field. One of his 
first strokes was to get the business 
of the Modern Woodmen of America 
and later of the Woodmen of the World. 
As to the extent of this business it can 
be gauged by the fact that 35,000 bonds 
of lodge officers, etc., of the Modern 
Woodmen of America are carried by 
the National, and 27,000 for Woodmen 
of the World. Thus, there are 62,000 
men bonded in these two orders alone. 

As the business of the Joyce general 
agency in the Twin Cities extended the 
head of the agency began to glimpse 
the possibilities of the Chicago field 
and he organized and incorporated the 
Chicago agency of the National Surety 
Company, now Joyce & Company, and 
began to divide his time between 
Chicago and St. Paulein a somewhat 
similar manner to the way in which 
the late John R. McLean alternated 
between Cincinnati and Washington in 
running the “Cincinnati Enquirer” and 
the “Washington Post.” In Chicago he 
formed a partnership with Henry L. 
Ayres, whose interest at a later period 
was purchased and who then retired 
in 1901. When the agency was incor- 
porated Mr. Joyce was successful in 
Chicago, but eventually he found it 
inconvenient to spend so much time 
traveling, and he left the affairs of the 
agency to others, after it had become 
a great business getter. 


The Chicago Agency 


In Chicago Mr. Joyce had personally 
duplicated his St. Paul success. Mr. 
Ayres was succeeded by E. ‘A. St. John, 
who was recently brought to New York 
as assistant to the president. That Mr. 
St. John is an unusually able writer of 
bonds can be judged when it is reported 
that he secured practically all of the 
stockyards’ business for the National— 
every packing concern in Chicago— 
about 75,000 men being put under bond 
in that district alone. The two so- 
called “Joyce Agencies” are the largest 
surety bond agencies in the world. 

In 1903 the affairs of the National 
Surety began to look squally and there 
was considerable dissatisfaction on the 
part of the executive committee, the 
chairman of which was John A. McCall, 
then president of the New York Life. 


The president of the Company was 
Chas. A. Dean, a warm personal friend 
of the Northwestern general agent. 
Dean sent Joyce a wire telling him to 
come to New York at once as matters 


were critical. When Joyce arrived 
Dean told him that there was a move- 
ment to oust him as president. Joyce 


went to see McCall to intercede for 
his friend. McCall spoke bluntly and 
frankly about the affairs of the Com- 
pany, said its condition was in reality 
deplorable and blamed the Company’s 
troubles on Dean. Joyce was amazed 
at the information given him by Mc- 
Call and insisted upon addressing the 
members of the executive committee 
who were holding a meeting that very 
day. He made a characteristic, straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk. 


Became President of National Surety 


Instead of showing indignation be- 
cause the riot act was being read to 
them, the members of the committee 
held a brief counsel among themselves 
and immediately elected Joyce presi- 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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Casualty and Surety News 





Banks See Danger 


in the Reciprocals 


REPORT OF AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASS’N INSURANCE COMMITTEE 








Says Blanket Bonds of Surety Com- 
panies Are Not Yet Satisfactory— 
Warning Cards 





At the last meeting of the American 
Pankers Association the Insurance Com. 
mittee, of which Oliver J. Sands is 
chairman, discussed blanket bonds, re- 
ciprocal insurance and burglary poii- 
cies. The report follows: 

“There has been a growing demand 
from many of the banks of this coun- 
try for a form of insurance covering 
forgery, sneak thievery, misplacement 
er destruction of money and securities, 
and other losses not heretofore includ- 
ec in the insurance forms offered by 
American insurance companies. Cer- 
tain underwriters representing various 
Lioyds groups of London, England, have 
fur a number of years offered the Amer- 
ican banks a blanket bond undertaking 
to cover loss due to dishonesty of ofh- 
cers or employes, burglary, hold up and 
other losses referred to above. While 
the reputation of the most responsible 
L:oyds underwriters for equitable settle- 
ment of losses has been good, we have 
been compelled in response to many 
requests from member banks for opin- 
icns as to Lloyds, to point out that they 
are not legally licensed to transact in- 
surance business in any State in this 
country, and patrons in the event of liti- 
gation in the collection of their claims, 

‘ust sue abroad, and are subject in 
some of our States to a demand for the 
peyment of a tax upon Lloyds policies 
purchased by them, by reason of the 
fact that no Lloyds underwriter pays 
license or tax in this country. 


Says Blanket Bond Form Is Still 
Unsatisfactory 


“In an effort to meet this demand, 
we conferred early last year with one 
of the New York insurance companies 
looking toward some _ arrangement 
whereby the American companies coula 
meet the Lloyds competition under a 
form of bankers blanket bond that 
would meet the approval of this com- 
mittee. In October of last year five 
American insurance companies compil- 
ec and offered for sale their own form 
oi bankers blanket bond. This form 
contained various unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, and was not approved by your 
committee. A second group of surety 
companies soon thereafter organized 
and promulgated another bankers blan- 
ket bond which was an improvement 
over the form offered by the first group, 
but still did not accord with the ideas 
cf your committee. Your committee’s 
secretary made several trips to New 
Ycrk for the purpose of conferring with 
some of these insurance companies 
looking towara the adoption of a uni- 
form bankers blanket bond which would 
meet our views. We succeeded in ob- 
taining some concessions, but not all 
that we think a proper blanket bond 
form should contain, and the latest form 
which is now being offered by all of the 
insurance companies (their previous 
forms having been retired) does not 
yet wholly meet with our approval. 

“We then proceeded with the compi- 
lation of our own form, incorporating 
the more advantageous conditions to 
which we think the banks are entitled. 
We were informed a few days ago by 
oue of the insurance companies that 
further modifications of their present 
form will probably be agreed to. For 
instance, their present form disclaims 
liability for losses due to so-called ‘tell- 
er’s shorts.’ We concede that it is not 
the purpose of a bond of this sort to pay 
for small shortages occurring in the 


teller’s cage in the transaction of ordi- 
nary daily business, but we have records 
cf more than one case where large 
arounts (one of them $10,000) had been 
stolen from the teller’s cage, presum- 
ably by a sneak thief, or possibly by 
dishonest employes within the bank, 
and under the language of the blanket 
bond, as now offered by the insurance 
companies, such shortage can be held 
as a ‘teller’s short.’ 

“The bond of the insurance company 
likewise denies liability for loss due to 
forgery unless the same is due to the 
dishonest acts of the officers or em- 
pleyes of the bank. The Lloyds bond 
covers loss ‘by means of forged or rais- 
ed checks either deposited or paid over 
the counter, or through the clearing 
nouse.’ Again, the insurance companies 
bond pro-rates the liability of the insur- 
ance company in the event that other 
insurance is carried, and further gives 
the insurance company all salvage that 
may be obtained without regard to 
whether or not the entire loss of the 
bank is paid. We maintain that the 
bond should be good for its full value 
without regard to other insurance, and 
that salvage should be paid first to the 
benk until its entire loss is settled and 
the remainder, if any, to belong to the 
insurance company. 

“There are other exceptions to the in- 
surance companies’ bond which, if enu- 
rerated fully, would make this report 
bcth burdensome and lengthy. We at- 
tach hereto a form of bankers blanket 
bond incorporating the language of the 
bend offered by the insurance compa- 
nies so far as we are willing to recom 
mend it to you, and further incorpor- 
ating a correction of the above outlined 
ceenditions. Unless it is your pleasure 
to instruct us to the contrary, it is the 
purpose of your committee to negotiate 
for a further brief period with the insur- 
ance companies in view of the sugges- 
tions above referred to that have just 
come to us from one of the insurance 
companies that further modifications 
will be agreed to, and in the event that 
we cannot obtain what we want, to put 
inte print the form hereto attached as 
compiled by this committee, have it 
copyrighted and introduce its superior 
advantages to member banks through 
the same kind of vigorous campaign 
that was inaugurated and is still being 
maintained by us in connection with our 
ccpyright burglary policy and our copy- 
right fidelity bond. 


Mutual, Inter-Alliance and Reciprocal 
Insurance 


“We refer to the above three plans 
of insurance in the same subject for the 
reason that they each incorporate one 
principle in common, viz., the assump- 
tion by each policyholder of a liability, 
large or small, for losses sustained by 
every other policyholder in the same 
ccmpany, but the same criticism does 
not necessarily apply in every case to 
each plan. We regard mutual insurance 
28 a more commendable plan than the 


‘other two, when conducted by proper 


management and under proper regula- 
tions, but we are very much in doubt 
as to the propriety of at least national 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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CITIES FACING LIABILITY 


FEW ACT ON. COMPENSATION 





Employes Covered Since June 1 by 
Law, But No Insurance Provided— 
Some of Their Problems 


All cities of New York State are 
now liable for compensation to em- 
ployes in hazardous occupations, their 
liability running from June 1, yet only 
a very few nave taken any action to 
comply with the amended law. It is a 
misdemeanor to fail to provide com- 
pensation insurance, and all but a few 
cities are now in violation. Only one 
first-class city, Rochester, has acted. 
The law not only applies to cities but 
tc towns and villages. The occupations 
covered include practically everything 
except clerical work. Street cleaning, 
readway work, sidewalk repairs, at- 
tending stationary engines, driving of 
ali kinds, in fact, every form of activ- 
icy in municipal work is included. 


Broad Liability Under Law 

The cities are confronted with a num- 
be: of problems in complying with the 
ltw. Many of them have no funds 
available to pay premiums on compen- 
setion insurance and no immediate 
means of getting funds, although the 
Iccal authorities are violating the law 
ir not providing insurance. Among the 
four ways that the law makes it possi- 
ble to supply indemnity is by self-insur- 
ance, but this requires some special 
provision for the purpose, and it is by 
nc means certain that the State Indus- 
trial Commission will accept self-insur- 
ance unless the local government can 
demonstrate its ability to meet the lia- 
bility involved. There are many towns 
that would probably not be able to 
qualify in this respect. 

About half a dozen up-State cities 
have insured with the State Fund ana 
a number of additional inquiries are 
pending. The State Fund has several 
men now traveling the State taking the 
matter up with the municipalities in 
the interest o. the Fund. 


New York’s Premium Half-a-Million 

The New York city government has 
not reached a decision yet. The mat- 
ter is in the hands of the corporation 
counsel’s office, and it is thought prob- 
able that the city will decide on self- 
insurance and establishment of a de- 
portment in conjunction with the cor- 
poration counsel’s office. 
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F. Spencer Baldwin, manager of the 
State Fund, estimates that a premium 
cevering New York city’s requirements 
for compensation insurance would be 
$500,000 and possibly $750,000. Mr. 
Ealdwin is preparing to make a special 
study of New York’s hazard with the 
idea of submitting a proposition of a 
flat rate to the city, covering all em- 
ployments, non-hazardous and clerical 
@s well as the compulsory ones stipu- 
lated in the amended law. This flat 
rate will be based on the proportion- 
ate sub-divisions of the city payroll 
and the prevailing rates on the separ- 
ate classes. 

The State Fund is recommending all 
cities to include all employes, taking 
aavantage of the optional provisions of 
the law. The advantage put forward 
for this extension of the compensation 
is that it automatically relieves the 
city of any liability whatever outside 
of the compensation. This optional 
feature is extendea to cities as well as 
to employers. 

All cities intending to comply with 
the law by supplying self-insurance will 
have to provide an organization to take 
cere of the routine of the work which 
is considerable. The cost for a fair 
sized city is apt to be an important ele- 
ment in figuring the cost of self-insur- 
ance in comparison with the service 
offered by the already established 
forms of supplying indemnity. 





BUSINESS WOMEN’S POLICY 





Casualty Co. of America Issues New 
Form to Appeal to Preferred Class 
—What It Covers 





The Casualty Co. of America has 
just issued a new business and profes- 
sicnal women’s policy designed to meet 
the requirements of this class of risks. 
it is intended for school teachers, busi- 
ress women, nurses, physicians, law- 
yers and all select and preferred risks. 

The policy pays two years for total 
d:sability from accident; one-half in- 
cemnity for partial disability for six 
months; double indemnities for travel 
accidents, and surgeon’s fees for non- 
disabling injuries. It goes in force for 
il:ness after thirty days from the date 
of issue, and pays full indemnity for a 
period of six months for total disability 
requiring house confinement. The first 
week is covered if the assured is total- 
lv disabled for twenty-eight days or 
more. 

The contract pays full indemnity for 
boils, felons and carbuncles; has cer- 
tificate of identification and registra- 
tion feature, provides benefits of $40 
per month for accident or illness, and 
$200 accidental death for a policy fee 
of $3 and $1.25 per month thereafter. 
Larger or smaller indemnities will be 
written subject to acceptance by the 
Company, for proportionate premiums. 





TRENTON APPOINTMENT 
The F. & D. has appointed A. L. 


Worthington’s Sons, of Trenton, N. J., 
as general agents for casualty lines for 
Mercer County, vice The Van Horn 
Company, Inc., discontinued. 
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George Gilmour, Cosmopolite 


Born in Petrograd, Russia; studied 
evgineering in Glasgow; engaged in en- 
gineering undertakings in South Amer- 
ica; employed by the French Govern- 
ment on the Panama Canal project; 
Iccated at Jamaica for the West India 
Improvement Co.; engineer of the At- 
las Line; mechanical engineer of the 
New York Telephone Co., and finally 
head of the inspection and engineering 
department of the Travelers of Hart- 
ford, is tersely the record of George 
Gilmour, who died last week. Mr. Gil- 
mour was big physically, and his per- 
sonality suggested the capacity to do 
the big things his record shows he 
achieved. 

Recognizing that he was an acknowl- 
edged authority upon matters pertain- 
ing to accident prevention and indus- 
trial safety, the New York commission 
on employers’ liability and causes of 
industrial accidents appointed him its 
consulting engineer in 1910 and in that 
capacity he made an extended tour of 
Europe to investigate methods abroad 
for lessening the number of industrial 
accidents. 

Mr. Gilmour was on record as a 
charter member and trustee of the 
American Museum of Safety and a 
member of the following technical soci- 
etses: American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association, International 
Boiler Makers Association, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Interna- 
tional Society for Testing Materials 


and the Engineers’ Club of New 
York. 
* * « 
Lucas and the Press 
Julian Lueas, of Davis, Dorland & 


Co., is being congratulated by his 
friends because of the amount of space 
he gets in Brooklyn daily newspapers, 
when he makes addresses before busi- 
ness men or town officials in lighting 
up dark places in the compensation 
situation. ‘There have been times when 
a Congressman, eager for publicity, 
has had to be satisfied “with a stick” 
when Mr. Lucas could easily grab a col- 
umn or two, but that’s because the wise, 
modern city editors know that business 
is more interesting than politics now- 
adays. Mr. Lucas’ last talk was before 
the Village Board of Freeport, L. L, 
which board asked Mr. Lucas for advice 
relative to insuring city employes. The 
Brooklyn “Eagle’s” head on the story 
was this: “Tells Insurance Secrets.” 
There could not be a more attractive 
heading for an insurance proposition; 
there is something very mysterious and 
fascinating about the wording, which 
made everybody read the story. Mr. 
Lucas-has been a student of compensa- 
tion matters right from the jump, and if 
he put end to end the books he has read 
on the subject they would extend from 
Maiden Lane, New York, to Maiden- 


head, England. 
* os a 


Insurance Baseball Slang 


Ring W. Lardner, George Ade, George 
V. Hobart and Grantland Rice are some 
literary celebrities who made a repu- 
tation writing up baseball games in a 
vernacular that only the elect could 
understand at all. But these pensters 


of the diamond must take a back seat, 
for the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co.’s baseball reporter—modestly 
hiding his identity under the nom de 
plume of “Hickory Sticker’—who re- 
perted the recent game between the 
Massachusetts B. & I, team and that of 








the American Can Co. It should be 
explained that a number of women were 
in the grandstand, members of the M. 
RE. & I. “Woman’s Auxiliary Cheering 
Squad.” Says the insurance company’s 
reporter, in commenting upon the game: 

“Everything for the first three innings 
must be forgotten, for when the Mass- 
indians came to bat in the fourth, then 
things began to happen. Powers, the 
first man up, hit out toward a loaded 
orewery truck for four bases, and Kit- 
tie McNally let out a fifteen yard yell 
that scared the cows out of the park. 
Cheer Leader, Betsy Howell, had a hard 
job to restrain the whole auxiliary when 
Colahan made his five-yard Dianaesque 
slide. Chaplin Cohen slammed the pill 
for several bases when he found that 
the opponent’s dummy catcher could 
understand his langwidtch—so joyful 
was he—but -the auxiliary, including 
Apslund, Lamond, ‘Connie’ and the 
Plate Glass Department almost dropped 
dead when dear Perry was caught pil- 
fering third base. Charley Harth just 
played ball and behaved himself; we 
are sure his wife was somewhere in the 
neighborhood—he didn’t even go near 
the girls. Iodine Coleman had charge 
of the right field, where he had no op- 
portunity to distinguish himself except 
to direct some of the native guttersnipes 
in looking for lost balls on the other 
side of a tall fence. All in all, the 
playing of the Massindians was brilli- 
ant. Cookefair will do with a little 
practice in a uniform instead of his 
Stnday suit. Eddie Keller was taken 
out of the game by the Mrs. , she 
thought ‘Eddie looked better behind a 
score-book than out in the field with 
ali those rude guys sending the bingles 
out his way—when Phil, the claim ad- 
juster, replaced him then everything 
was quiet and nothing came that way.” 

* K eo 





Moray on Crutches 
Norman R. Moray, vice-president and 
general manager of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, sprained his ankle 
last week and has been making his way 
about Hartford on crutches. 


REDUCES CAPITAL STOCK 








Massachusetts Bonding Adds $500,000 
to Surplus—Change Approved by 
Insurance Departments 





The Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Co. of Boston will reduce its 
capital from $2,000,000 to $1,500,000 and 
add the $500,000 difference to surplus 
account. This will give the Company 
a surplus of $625,000. 

The proposed change is the result of 
a conference with the New York and 
Massachusetts insurance departments 
to meet a situation arising from the 
requirements of the liability reserve 
law. The move has been approved by 
the insurance departments and will be 
acted on by the stockholders at a meet- 
ing June 27. 





COMMERCIAL’S NEW POLICY 





The Commercial Casualty last week 
piaced its “Life Indemnity Policy” on 
the market. The outstanding feature 
of the policy is the $25 weekly indem- 
nity covering any accident or any ill- 
ness and payable for life. For an an- 
nual premium of $35, the principal sum 
of the policy is $5,000, with the usual 
schedule of special indemnities. In 
event of partial disability, the policy 
pays two-fifths of the weekly indemnity 
for twenty-six weeks. 


Wm. B. Joyce’s Career 
(Continued from page 16.) 


dent pro tem. He accepted the office, 
came to New York and became presi- 
dent in fact on January 1, 1904. 

From the time that Mr. Joyce took 
hold as president the troubles of the 
Company gradually began to disappear 
and its growth and prosperity have con- 
tinued until a few weeks ago it took 
the leadership in qualifying power and 
the organization is conceded to be a 
great one. 

And speaking of qualifying power, it 
was Mr. Joyce who successfully showed 
the Government the advisability and 
necessity of limiting to 10 per cent. of 
the capital and surplus of the company 
the amount that a surety company can 
write on any one risk much against 
the wishes of many companies. There 
was a time when companies issued 
bonds for any sum they desired, and 
there have been cases where a com- 
pany was liable under one risk alone 
for a larger amount than its combined 
capital and surplus. In fact, under the 
old conditions any company stood a 
chance any time of becoming insolvent 
under a big loss. _ 

Another important work for the gen- 
eral good of the surety business under- 
taken by Mr. Joyce was the creation of 
sentiment among insurance commis- 
sioners by a “volcanic” address that 
aroused their interest which eventually 
led to an association of surety com- 
panies, the fruit of which was the pres- 
ent Surety Association of America. Mr. 
Joyce warned the Insurance Commission 
that a continuance of the then practice 
would bankrupt many companies if not 
checked. It did, as 18 companies have 
gone out of business since he made 
the statement. 


War Order Bonds 


When the European War opened the 
gates of prosperity to the manufactur- 
ers of America and war orders started 
to flow in a golden stream towards 
these shores, Mr. Joyce with his finger 
on the industrial pulse of the entire 
ccuntry, was quick to see that there 
would be a demand for bonds giving 
surety that contracts would be carried 
cut. He put his theory into practice 
and advertised that the National would 
execute bonds of this kind. Thus start- 
ed the great business of war supply 
contract bonds in which most of the 
companies are participating. This in- 
demnity runs into the hundreds of mil- 
lions, and it is interesting right here 
to say that the losses on this insurance 
“svaranteeing the faithful perform- 
ance of war contracts,” have been al- 
most infinitesimal. 

Mr. Joyce is not yet fifty years old. 


American Bankers’ Report 
(Continued from page 17.) 


banks becoming members of even a 
mutual company. It is not our purpose 
io attack or to unduly criticize either of 
these plans of insurance, but we deem 
it necessary to report to you a condition 
with which we are confronted involving 
particularly reciprocal insurance, which 
ccndition brings us up to the question 
az to whether or not your committee is 
to serve member bankers as investors 
in insurance enterprises, or whether or 
rot we are to serve member banks as 
bankers. A part of the work under- 
taken by your committee contemplates 
the furnishing of information or opin- 
ions upon any insurance matter in 
which any member bank may be inter- 
ested. As the remarkably advantageous 
results that are being obtained by your 
committee are becoming more widely 
known among the member banks, re- 
quests for information, opinions and 
o.her service upon a wide variety of 
insurance matters are becoming more 
frequent. It has inevitably followed 
that your committee has been asked 
for opinions as to all of the above cap- 
tioned forms of insurance, and further 
for opinions as to particular companies 


engaged in selling this character of in- 
surance. 
Scents Danger 

“In October, 1915, a Maryland mem- 
Ler bank asked your committee for an 
chinion as to the reliability and respon- 
s:bility of inter-insurance associations 
and mutual companies in the handling 
of liability insurance. This bank re- 
ferred particularly to the restrictions 
oi? certain workmen’s compensation laws 
tending to give precedence to the claim 
oi an injured workman over other debts 
of the employer, including the employ- 
€r’s paper in the bank, thus determining 
cicarly the interest of the bank in the 
cnaracter of liability insurance carried 
by its borrower. Your committee replied 
fully and frankly, pointing out the dan. 
gers involved in the use of liability in- 
surance of this character. It seems 
trat this member bank without the 
knowledge of your committee furnished 
this opinion to a stock insurance com- 
pany, which company printed it and 
gave it a wide circulation. Serious ex- 
ception has been taken to this opinion 
by the bankers of a section in which 
this character of insurance has a strong- 
lcld, which bankers, General Secretary 
Farnsworth states to us, ‘have determin- 
ed not to stand for the Association cri- 
ticizing a business, which to them is 
important; which the bankers support; 
and from which the bankers get consid- 
erable business.’ The Insurance Com- 
missioner of Virginia in a written opin- 
ion to your Committee, states: ‘It 
scems to me that the reasons given in 
the preceding paragraphs are sufficient 
to warn anyone against placing insur- 
ace in such exchanges.’ A former in- 
surance commissioner of Ohio is on 
record with a circular letter to Ohio 
Lanks warning them against the dan- 
gers of inter-insurance, inter-exchange 
and reciprocal exchange insurance. The 
Iusurance Commissioner of Texas in a 
most drastic opinion cautions the insur- 
ine public with regard to similar dan- 
gers. 

“Your committee has gone into the 
subject most thoroughly, and while it 
has never taken the initiative in criti- 
cizing any insurance interest or enter- 
prise, and has never tried to make any 
aitack upon any of these plans of insur- 
ance, we understand it to be our duty 
to respond fully and courageously to any 
request for assistance in insurance mat- 
ters from any member bank. If this 
committee should at any time be in 
error, ‘we are ready and anxious to cor- 
rect such error fully and completely, 
but up to this writing we apparently 
have sufficient evidence to indicate that 
Our expressions have in every particu- 
lar been correct, pertinent and materi- 
aly helpful to the member banks. 


“In addition to the above, your com- 
mittee has printed a ‘Warning Card’ 
in the following language: 

Beware of the dangers lurking in your burg- 
lary insurance policy and surety bonds. The 
American Bankers Association maintains an 
Insurance Committee that is equipped to fur- 
nish you information, opinions of other insur- 
ance service without cost to you, and you are 
invited to send in your policy or bond for a 
report upon the same, or to take up with the 
committee any insurance matter in which you 
may be interested. 

Address all communications to B. A. Ruffin, 
secretary, Box 139, Richmond, Va. 

Signed by the Committee. 
Examining Burglary Policies 

“Your committee sent out only a lim- 
iied number of these warning cards, and 
the responses were so immediate and 
tLe dangerous conditions uncovered 
were so numerous that we deem it nec- 
essary to bring this card to your atten- 
tion in this report with the request for 
suggestions as to obtaining a wider cir- 
culation. 

“Several member banks, in response 
te this warning card, sent in their bur- 
giary policy for examination, and it was 
found that the old copyright burglary 
pclicy of the Association was still being 
furnished by some insurance compa- 
nies, although their license to issue the 
same had been revoked. Previous re- 
perts of your committee have covered 
in lengthy detail the restrictive and 
dangerous conditions of this old form. 
In each instance a substitution of the 
new copyright form was required,” 
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One of the most fruit- 

Declined ful causes of dissatis- 

Applications for faction on the part of 

Fidelity Bonds agents with the fidel- 

ity department is the 

refusal to bond an applicant where the 

employer has a large schedule with the 

company and is insistent that it should 

bond the man because the employer has 
found him a valuable employe. 


“It frequently happens that in such 
cases the employer practically demands 
that we bond the man because in his 
opinion the applicant is a proper sub- 
ject for our guarantee, and, in order 
to coerce us into taking his view of the 
matter, threatens to transfer the entire 
schedule if we will not comply with his 
wishes. The agent, of course, is natur- 
ally and properly anxious to hold the 
business, and, therefore, his disposition 
is to view the situation from the same 
standpoint as the employer,” says the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company. 


“When such a conflict of opinion oc- 
curs, it frequently is very difficult to 
decide what is the proper thing for us 
to do. There are, of course, many men 
where applications are declined be- 
cause of actual dishonesty or because 
of flagrant immorality, drunkenness, 
etc. In such clean-cut cases there is, 
naturally, no room for doubt as to what 
our decision should be. We must say 
plainly to the agent and, through him, 
to the employer, that we will not bond 
the applicant, and accept the conse- 
quences of our decision, although, as 
a matter of fact, we very often find 
that the threat to transfer the business 
elsewhere is only a bluff. 


“But there is another class of cases 
in which it is more difficult to determine 
what one’s course should be. We en- 
deavor not to turn down any applicant 
without good reason, because we realize 
fully the responsibility assumed by us 
in passing upon these applications and 
the irreparable injury we may do to 
a man’s whole future career if, without 
proper and sufficient justification, we 
refuse to become his surety. Corpo- 
rate suretyship is now in such general 
use as a business agency that a man 
whose application for a bond has once 
been declined by a surety company 
finds it not only difficult to secure bond 
elsewhere, but also almost as difficult 
to even secure another position, as 
whichever way he turns he finds he is 
required to furnish the bond of a surety 
company. There are many cases on the 
border line, where the man’s record is 
not perfect, where, in fact, we have 
derogatory information more or less 
worthy of credence and of varying de- 
grees of seriousness, which makes us 
hesitate to write the risk, and in many 
of which a sort of sixth sense, or in- 
stinct, if you will, impels us to refuse 
to bond the applicants. These are the 
cases which cause the trouble. Out- 
side of the actual information in our 
possession, there is a something, an in- 
tuitive feeling, growing out of our long 
experience with these cases, which 
gives us pause and says to us ‘Go slow.’ 
Also the putting together of a number 
of apparently unrelated facts or what 
appear to be insignificant and unim- 
portant discrepancies frequently makes 
us hesitate, although to one not familiar 
with the investigation of fidelity risks 
these danger signals may be almost or 
quite imperceptible. 


“To our agents who feel disposed to 
criticise our action in these matters, 
let us say that we are just as anxious 
to write the business as they are to 
have us write it, but that we have 
learned through years of experience 
to distinguish signs indicating future 
trouble which may not be apparent to 
the uninitiated, and that we must 
weigh carefully considerations which to 
the outside observer may not appeal 
as important. We never decline an 
application here unless in the exercise 
of our best judgment such a course 


Special Talks With Local Agents 


seems the only one we can adopt in 
justice to the Company’s interests. So 
that if agents in criticising the home 
office for its action in such matters 
will bear in mind that we do not turn 
down applicants lightly or without con- 
sideration, that the examiners who pass 
upon these cases have impressed upon 
them constantly that, while their first 
obligation is to the Company, they have 
another and equally pressing responsi- 
bility, i. e., that to the applicant, and 
that they must not decline an applica- 
tion without sufficient ground for their 
action, I believe the critics will feel 
less disposed to fault the department in 
such matters. 


“We are always glad to have agents 
take up with us our reasons for re- 
fusing to bond an applicant, and when 
We are in a position to do so we fre- 
quently forward to the agent our entire 
file in the case for the benefit of him- 
self and the employer, as we have now 
changed our inquiry forms of previous 
employers and references so as to set 
forth clearly that the information fur- 
nished is for the benefit of the Com- 
pany and the employer, and not for the 
confidential use of the Company alone, 
as the inquiry formerly stated. We 
find that this method works exception- 
ally well, and that in many cases the 
agent returns the file with the state- 
ment that the employer, after going 
over all the papers in the case, is en- 
tirely satisfied with our decision. So 
we would suggest that, when there is 
criticism of the Company’s action in 
any given case, judgment be withheld 
until the question can be taken up 
with the home office, as it is our 
earnest desire to co-operate heartily 
with the agent and with the employer, 
and we believe that employers are 
coming more and more to understand 
that the interests of the employer him- 
self and of the surety company in 
connection with thes applications are 
identical. 
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To deal absolutely on the 


Schnaring square with a policyhold- 
on er you must first be sure 
Fairness not to over-insure him, 


says Walter L. Schnar- 
ing, of the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica. To over-insure a man is an act 
ef injustice to the company, and the 
policyholder, for which the agent is 
solely responsible. When that policy- 
holder, who is over-insured, presents a 
claim and it is adjusted and paid, the 
agent will be requested by the com- 
peny to cancel and re-write for lower 
indemnities, and the assured in most 
instances is going to be dissatisfied 
and that dissatisfaction in many cases 
will extend to other policyholders with 
whom he is acquainted. 


Over-insurance breeds malingering by 
claimants and malingering increases 
the loss ratio on the business produced 
by the agent who does not make it his 
business to see that no policies grant- 
ing over-insurance are issued to his 
policyholders. 


It is therefore. important that the 
agent adheres strictly to the rule not 
to grant indemnities in excess of 75 
per cent. to 80 per cent. of the monthly 
earnings of the applicant. 


Be on the square with your policy- 
helder and you will be fair to your 
company, who in turn will give you 
their support at all times. 


To be on the square with your policy- 
holder— 


Don’t over-insure him, don’t over-pay 
him when adjusting a claim, don’t mis- 
represent policy benefits to him. 


Risks that are written on the proper 
basis and claims paid on a basis abso- 
Ivtely in accordance with policy condi- 
tions and in all fairness to the policy- 
holder and company, creates business 
that sticks and reduces a lapse ratio. 





A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 


Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 











HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








PREPAREDNESS 





The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 
Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 
We Want Agents and We are Prepared to Equip and Help 
em! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 








C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mer. and Attorney 
LIABILITY— 





The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
——ESTABLISHED 1865—— 
United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


Employers 

Public ‘Vessel Owners Burglary 

Teams General Contingent Workmen's Collective 
Workmen's Landlords Druggists & Individual Accident & Health 
Compensation Elevator Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TER RITORY 


JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 








GREAT EASTERN FOR PENNA. 





James J. Boland Co., Scranton, Ap- 
pointment—General Agents for Fire 
Companies and Natural Surety 





The James J. Boland Co., Inc., of 
Scranton, has made a contract with the 
Great Eastern Casualty to represent 
that Company as general agent for the 
State of Pennsylvania. This depart- 
n-ent will be under the management of 
Paul C. Betts. 

In addition to the Great Eastern 
Casualty the James J. Boland Co., Inc., 
are the Eastern managers of the Co- 


lumbian National Fire, of Detroit, for 
the States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, and have the general 
agency of the National Surety Co., of 


New York; New York Plate Glass, 
Hamburg-Bremen, and City of New 
York. 





HOWIE & MAYHEW CHANGE 


Howie & Mayhew, who have been 
connected with the Newark office of 
the Aetna for several years, were ap- 
pointed agents of the Preferred Acci- 
dent for all lines in Newark and vicin- 
ity last week. 
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HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
coe anal ene emmmadnea 














| LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 





ATT 





Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well t 

“f = investigate. es s 
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THE EQUITABLE 














TO BE A BANKERS’ LIFE MAN 
MEANS TO BE PROSPEROUS 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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NATIONALUNION 


Fire Insurance Co 


OF PittseuRc. Pa 
Naan a 
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INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS 





Greater even than Service—it embodies 
Good Faith—Dependability—Square Dealing. 
Implies respect for the rights of others, 
and insistence upon just due. 
= Expects no tribute, and asks none. 
i Gives assurance to the insured and pro- 
% tection to agents, which makes for self respect. 
In the whole lexicon of words, there is 


IAS Eh cath cath cal 
Cire i diel 









none more potent in business than 

INTEGRITY 
one of the watch-words which governs NATIONAL 
UNION activity and makes this THE Company for 
YOU to represent. 

















A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 








Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 101g California St. 314 + St. Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORE DENVER DULUTH INNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bidg. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 

















